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HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 


The  English  system  of  parliamentary  government  has  un¬ 
questionably  been  one  of  the  great  contributions  to  the  world’s 
advancement.  As  developed  even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  model  by  the  progressive  and  liberal  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  countries.  The  well-known  observation  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  writing  from  Paris  in  1789,  that  “Everything  is 
a  I’anglaise,  and  the  desire  to  imitate  the  English  prevails  alike 
in  the  cut  of  a  coat,  and  the  form  of  a  constitution”  shows 
that  the  English  were  setting  the  style  in  government  as  well 
as  garments  in  a  place  where  styles  were  wont  to  be  made. 
The  English  government,  however,  was  undeserving  of  its 
high  reputation,  in  spite  of  its  generous  praise.  Typically  Eng¬ 
lish,  it  did  work  better  in  practice  than  its  theoretical  organi¬ 
zation  seemed  to  warrant.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  more  liberal  than  the  governments  of  the  continent,  tended 
to  preserve  its  fair  name ;  but  by  the  growing  spirit  of  democ¬ 
racy  it  was  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

Judged  by  modern  standards,  the  eighteenth  century  English 
government  was  especially  open  to  attack  on  three  important 
points:  first,  the  unrepresentative  character  of  Parliament;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  restricted  and  irregular  operation  of  the  franchise; 
and  third,  the  bribery  and  corruption  both  in  elections  and  in 
Parliament  itself.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  English 
representative  system  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  England  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  member  to  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  particular  district  which  he  represents  in  Parliament. 
There  is  neither  law  nor  custom  against  the  election  of  a 
resident  of  Lancashire  by  a  London  district,  nor  is  it  impossible 
for  a  Scotch  locality  to  return  a  man  from  Bristol. 

Whether  there  had  ever  been  any  intention  of  creating  dis¬ 
tricts  of  approximately  equal  population  to  elect  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  members  to  Parliament  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  in  a 
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general  way  representation  was  much  more  nearly  based  upon 
population  during  the  earlier  history  of  Parliament  than  it  had 
come  to  be  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
In  former  times  the  greater  part  of  the  people  lived  in  southern 
and  eastern  England,  from  which  region  came  the  majority 
of  representatives.  With  the  passing  of  time  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  Many  formerly  prosperous  towns  had  remained 
stationary  or  even  declined,  while  in  the  north  and  west  great 
cities  had  sprung  into  being  where  the  population  had  been 
comparatively  sparse.  Two  of  the  most  notorious  cases  of  decline 
were  Old  Sarum,  totally  without  inhabitants  save  livestock, 
and  Old  Dunwich,  which  was  almost  completely  submerged  by 
the  sea.  Yet  both  these  localities  continued  to  be  represented  in 
the  national  legislature  by  two  members  each.  By  contrast,  in 
1825  Manchester  had  grown  to  be  a  city  of  some  130,000  people, 
while  Leeds  and  Birmingham  had  some  80,000  apiece ;  but  none 
of  the  three  had  a  representative  in  Parliament,  and  other  cities 
were  in  a  similar  predicament.  The  county  representation  like¬ 
wise  remained  as  it  had  been,  two  members  from  each  county, 
irrespective  of  size  and  population.  No  effort  had  been  made  to 
bring  about  a  redistribution  of  seats  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Some  237  members  came  from  the  ten  southern  counties  of 
England  with  an  estimated  population  of  less  than  3,000,000, 
while  from  the  rest  of  England  with  a  population  of  over 
8,000,000  came  only  252.  Religious  discrimination  and  tests 
tended  to  make  Parliament  still  more  unrepresentative.  Roman 
Catholics  were  denied  the  right  to  sit  in  either  house,  nor 
could  they  vote  in  England.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  had  the  right  to  vote  since  1793,  although  prohibited  from 
sitting  in  Parliament.  To  the  Catholic  Irish,  this  added  insult 
to  injury.  Quakers  and  Jews  were  also  practically  excluded  from 
Parliament. 

The  franchise  was  narrow  and  operated  in  the  most  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion.  According  to  Marriott,  “In  the  whole  of 
England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  out  of  16,000,000 
people  there  were  only  160,000  electors.”  (A  contemporary, 
who  opposed  reform,  estimated  the  total  at  something  between 
400,000  and  500,000  voters.”)  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  is 
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well  to  distinguish  the  qualifications  of  electors  in  the  counties 
from  those  in  the  boroughs.  In  the  English  counties,  the  right 
to  vote  was  granted  only  to  those  who  held  freehold  property 
worth  forty  shillings  annually.  This  rule  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  well-known  statute  of  1430  and  still  remained  in  force. 
The  situation  in  the  boroughs  was  different.  Technically,  a 
borough  was  a  town  to  which  the  Crown  had  granted  a  charter 
conferring  the  right  to  send  one  or,  more  often,  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  franchise  in  the  boroughs  was 
a  veritable  hodge-podge.  O’Connell  came  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  truth  when  he  remarked  in  the  House  that  there  is  “not 
more  diversity  in  the  shades  and  colors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  than  in  the  present  elective  franchise  of  England.” 
In  the  so-called  “scot  and  lot  boroughs,”  all  who  paid  local 
taxes  were  entitled  to  vote;  in  some  boroughs,  the  ownership 
or  occupation  of  certain  houses  carried  with  it  the  right  to  vote ; 
in  others,  the  vote  belonged  only  to  hereditary  “freemen” ;  in 
still  others,  to  all  “pot-wallopers,”  that  is,  persons  living  in 
quarters  equipped  to  cook  their  own  food ;  while  in  the  “close 
boroughs,”  only  members  of  the  governing  corporation,  or 
what  we  might  call  the  town  board,  could  vote. 

A  notable  result  of  this  chaotic  system  was  the  development 
of  three  rather  well  defined  types  of  boroughs.  The  first  was 
known  as  nomination  or  pocket  boroughs.  In  such,  a  great  land¬ 
holder  might  own  the  entire  borough  and  thus  have  the  right 
to  choose  or  “nominate”  its  representatives.  He  carried  the 
appointments  to  Parliament  “in  his  pocket.”  The  second  group 
usually  went  under  the  name  of  rotten  boroughs.  A  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type  was  the  “close  borough,”  but  it  also  included 
any  borough  in  which  the  number  of  voters  was  so  small  that 
it  was  comparatively  easy  for  a  wealthy  landlord  or  a  small 
group  to  control  the  elections  through  influence  or  by  resorting 
to  bribery.  There  is  no  definite  name  for  the  third  class,  but 
it  included  those  constituencies  where  there  was  the  largest 
number  of  voters  and  consequently  where  elections  would  come 
the  nearest  to  reflecting  a  fairly  general  public  opinion.  Even 
in  these,  however,  the  basis  was  a  long  way  from  what  we 
would  consider  democratic.  One  of  the  most  democratic  bor- 
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oughs  was  Westminster,  where,  as  a  result  of  a  householder 
franchise,  there  were  some  12,000  voters  in  a  population  of  over 
1 80,000. 

Bribery  and  corruption  honeycombed  the  whole  political 
structure.  It  had  been  increasing  since  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
Individual  voters  were  bribed  and  traffic  in  pocket  boroughs  and 
rotten  boroughs  was  considered  perfectly  legitimate.  A  parlia¬ 
mentary  seat  was  marketable  property  and  was  openly  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale.  Its  value  as  estimated  in  Pitt’s  reform  bill  of 
1785  and  the  Act  of  Union  of  1800  was  over  £7,000.  This 
estimate  seems  rather  low  when  compared  with  the  sums  often 
spent  on  a  parliamentary  election.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Hertford 
under  date  of  Dec.  8,  1830,  J.  W.  Croker  writes:  “Liverpool 
election  is  over ;  Ewart  victorious  by  29,  after  a  poll  of  6000. 
It  has  cost  each,  they  say,  £50,000;  this  seems  incredible,  yet  I 
am  assured  it  is  true;  Denison  had  a  subscription  of  £15,000, 
but  is  himself  in  for  £35,000.  The  bribery  was  impudently  fla¬ 
grant.  Three  pilots  who  arrived  from  sea  the  last  morning 
had  each  £150  for  their  votes.”  Quite  naturally,  men  who  paid 
so  dearly  for  their  seats  would  expect  something  in  return  and 
would  have  few  twinges  of  conscience  regarding  the  methods 
by  which  it  was  obtained.  Parliament  was  saturated  with  venal¬ 
ity  and  patronage,  and  George  III  was  by  no  means  the  least 
active  in  the  disreputable  business. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  was  greatly  to  increase  the  un¬ 
representative  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  T.  Erskine 
May  estimated  that  prior  to  1832  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  represented  “the  free 
choice  even  of  the  limited  bodies  of  electors  then  entrusted  with 
the  franchise.”  Goldwin  Smith  summed  up  the  situation  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected  by 
less  than  15,000  persons.  Seventy  members  were  returned  by 
thirty-five  places  with  scarcely  any  voters  at  all ;  ninety  members 
were  returned  by  forty-six  places  with  no  more  than  fifty  voters; 
thirty-seven  members  by  nineteen  places  with  no  more  than 
one  hundred  voters;  fifty-two  members  by  twenty-six  places 
with  no  more  than  two  hundred  voters.  .  .  .  Eighty-four  men 
actually  nominated  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  for 
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Parliament.  In  addition  to  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
were  returned  on  the  recommendation  of  seventy  patrons,  and 
thus  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  patrons  returned  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  members.”  In  the  House  of  Commons  sat  eleven 
members  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  nine  appointed 
by  Lord  Lonsdale,  eight  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  six  each  by 
three  other  peers.  This  lends  considerable  force  to  the  case  as  put 
by  Trevelyan:  “The  landlord  class,  in  return  for  supporting 
the  supremacy  of  the  Lower  House,  obtained  the  right  of  nom¬ 
inating  most  of  its  members.  That  was  an  unwritten  clause  in 
the  Settlement  of  1689.” 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  “Abuses,  when  bad 
enough,  tend  to  generate  their  own  cure,”  the  reaction  against 
corruption  and  abuse  must  certainly  have  been  a  factor  in  start¬ 
ing  the  movement  for  parliamentary  reform  in  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  England.  It  was  undoubtedly  furthered  by  the  beginnings 
of  the  industrial  revolution  and  the  rising  democratic  spirit 
so  recently  stimulated  by  the  successful  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies.  In  1785,  it  was  sponsored  by  no  less  a  worthy  than 
the  younger  Pitt,  although  the  strength  of  the  opposition  made 
him  unwilling  at  the  time  to  make  it  a  government  issue.  With 
the  soil  thus  prepared,  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  regarded  by  the  liberals  of  England  as  an  attempt  to 
eradicate  abuses  and  secure  a  more  representative  government. 
They  greeted  it  with  outspoken  approval  and  even  the  conserva¬ 
tives  rejoiced  in  the  discomfiture  of  an  ancient  rival.  But  as 
time  passed  sentiment  changed.  The  excesses  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionists  turned  first  the  conservative  classes  and  later  the  mod¬ 
erate  liberals  against  them.  The  fear  that  liberty  would  degen¬ 
erate  into  license  and  anarchy  ruined  all  prospect  of  reform  in 
England  for  a  generation. 

As  this  fear  wore  away  a  more  liberal  era  began  to  dawn 
with  such  progressive  Tories  as  Canning,  Huskisson,  and  Peel 
taking  the  lead.  Many  needed  reforms  were  introduced.  The 
most  significant  political  changes  were  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts^  and  the  bill  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
passed  in  1828  and  1829  respectively.  They  were  not  gracefully 
conceded,  and,  as  Hayes  points  out,  “The  jubilation  of  the 
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Catholics  over  this  victory  was  chastened  by  the  simultaneous 
disfranchisement  of  almost  200,000  ‘forty-shilling  freeholders’ 
in  Ireland.”  (The  voting  qualification  there  was  raised  from 
40s  to  £10.)  While  such  concessions  were  not  all  that  could 
be  desired,  it  was  clear  that  reform  was  getting  under  way. 
The  demand  for  it  was  also  becoming  more  insistent,  and  was 
increased  by  unfavorable  economic  conditions.  The  general 
change  in  industry  from  hand  work  in  the  homes  to  machine 
work  in  factories,  commonly  known  as  the  industrial  revolution, 
was  in  process.  As  a  result,  thousands  were  thrown  out  of  work 
and  wages  were  pathetically  low.  To  make  bad  matters  worse, 
the  crops  in  1829  were  poor  and  the  following  winter,  was 
exceptionally  severe.  Suffering  was  widespread  and  intense.  Eco¬ 
nomic  distress  usually  brings  forth  a  harvest  of  political  agita¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  so  in  this  case. 

The  crisis  was  hastened  by  a  political  event  of  first  rate 
importance.  If  the  French  must  bear  the  opprobrium  of  de¬ 
laying  reform  in  England  for  a  generation,  they  must  also  have 
the  glory  of  giving  it  another  mighty  impulse  on  its  way.  The 
arch-reactionary,  Charles  X,  ascended  the  French  throne  in 
1824.  If  possible,  he  “out-Metterniched”  Metternich.  His  dead¬ 
ening  policy  met  a  determined  resistance  which  broke  into  open 
revolt  upon  the  proclamation  of  the  infamous  “July  Ordi¬ 
nances”  of  1830.  Quickly  and  with  comparatively  little  blood¬ 
shed  the  revolution  was  accomplished  and  Louis  Philippe,  “the 
Citizen  King,”  reigned  in  Paris.  The  “July  Revolution”  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  course  of  affairs  in  England. 
Agitators  took  new  courage  from  the  success  of  the  French. 
But  probably  of  even  greater  importance  was  the  fact  that  the 
rising  group  of  wealthy  industrialists  lost  their  fear  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Convinced  by  the  French  example  that  it  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  anarchy,  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  general  agitation 
in  the  hope  of  securing  for  themselves  political  rights  which  they 
had  thus  far  been  denied.  The  rapid  spread  of  revolution  in 
Europe  may  also  have  weakened  the  resistance  of  the  privileged 
group.  With  the  alternative  of  revolution,  some  measure  of 
reform  might  prove  the  lesser  evil.  Such,  in  brief,  were  the  con¬ 
ditions  leading  up  to  the  reform  movement. 


DATA  ON  THE  SOURCES 


The  Creevey  Papers:  a  Selection  from  the  Correspondence 
and  Diaries  of  the  late  Thomas  Creevey,  M.P.,  born  1768 — 
died  1838,  edited  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  2  vols.,  London, 
1903.  In  the  short  ministry  of  “All-the-Talents”  (1806-1807), 
Creevey  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control. 
Then,  as  a  Whig,  he  was  out  of  office  until  November,  1830, 
when  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Ordinance  in  the  reform 
Government  of  Earl  Grey.  He  was  a  loyal  party  man  although 
not  always  admitted  to  the  inner  circle  of  party  councils.  He 
was  inclined  to  gossip  and  sometimes  expressed  himself  regard¬ 
ing  affairs  upon  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  informed.  For 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  a  very  slender  income,  but 
his  wit  and  personal  charm  won  a  place  for  him  in  the  best 
society.  Most  of  his  letters  were  written  to  his  step-daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ord. 

The  Croker  Papers:  the  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  the 
late  right  honourable  John  Wilson  Croker,  edited  by  Louis 
J.  Jennings,  3  vols.,  2nd  ed.  revised,  London,  1885.  J.  W. 
Croker  (1780-1857)  was  an  influential  Tory  who  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  from  1809  to  1830.  He  favored  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his 
party.  Being  a  personal  friend  of  both  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the  leading 
opponents  of  parliamentary  reform  and  knew  all  their  plans. 
Croker  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  apply  the  name  “con¬ 
servative”  to  his  party.  He  was  able,  sincere,  and  trustworthy  in 
regard  to  matters  upon  which  he  was  informed. 

The  Greville  Memoirs:  a  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of  JGing 
George  IV  and  King  William  IV  by  the  late  Charles  C.  F. 
Greville,  edited  by  Henry  Reeve,  3  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  London, 
1874.  Charles  Cavendish  Fulke  Greville  (1794-1865)  secured, 
through  influential  family  connections,  the  clerkship  of  the 
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Privy  Council  in  1821  and  retained  the  position  until  1859. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  he  viewed  the  inner  workings  of 
high  political  circles  and  recorded  them  with  great  care  (often 
revising  his  entries)  in  a  diary  designed  for  publication.  He 
was  in  close  touch  with  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  not  infrequently 
acting  as  negotiator  between  them,  and  recorded  his  information 
impartially.  The  literary  quality  and  spicy  characterizations  add 
charm  to  a  work  which  is  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  his 
generation.  This  edition  commences  in  1818  and  ends  in  1837; 
the  complete  journals  close  in  i860. 

Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  3rd  series,  vols.  I— XIII, 
London,  1831-1833.  This  is  the  official  report  of  the  speeches 
in  both  Houses  on  parliamentary  reform  and,  while  not  based 
upon  stenographic  notes,  is  on  the  whole  thoroughly  reliable. 
Notes  were  taken  and  written  up  by  trained  reporters.  In  some 
cases  these  reports  were  compared  with  the  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  or  corrected  by  the  speakers  themselves  before  print¬ 
ing.  Such  phrases  as  “the  authentic  speech,”  “from  the  authentic 
copy,”  and  “printed  from  the  corrected  edition,”  appear  oc¬ 
casionally  in  explanatory  notes.  Usually,  though  not  always, 
the  speeches  in  both  Houses  were  reported  in  the  third  person. 

The  Reform  Act,  1832:  the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Earl 
Grey  with  His  Majesty  King  fVilliam  IV  and  with  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  from  Nov.  1830  to  June  1832,  edited  by  Henry  Earl 
Grey,  2  vols.,  London,  1867.  The  importance  of  the  official 
correspondence  between  the  King  and  his  Prime  Minister  on 
this  subject  is  obvious.  In  his  preface  (I,  xiii),  the  editor  ex¬ 
plains:  “A  large  proportion  of  the  letters,  however,  it  will  be 
observed,  were  addressed  to  or  written  by  Sir  H.  Taylor  [pri¬ 
vate  secretary  of  the  King]  ;  but  these  letters  are  in  fact  no  less 
a  part  of  the  correspondence  between  the  King  and  my  father 
than  those  which  are  so  in  form  as  well  as  in  substance.”  This 
collection  will  be  referred  to  as  Corresp. 

A  few  extracts  from  other  sources,  written  by  well-known 
participators  and  under  definite  dates,  need  no  further  word  of 
explanation. 


THE  SOURCES 


Part  I.  The  First  and  Second  Reform  Bills 

[George  IV  died  on  June  26,  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  who  took  the  title  of  William  IV.  At  this  the  reformers 
took  heart,  for  George  had  been  set  against  parliamentary 
change  and  William  was  liberal  by  comparison.  The  death  of 
the  King  brought  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  at  that  time.  Due  to  the  reform  agitation,  the  following 
election  was  unusually  exciting  and  the  Tory  Government 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lost  fifty  seats.  The  reform 
forces,-in  the  new  Parliament  were  led  by  Earl  Grey,  who  had 
championed  the  cause  even  in  the  dark  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  On  November  2,  1830,  when  the  session  opened, 
he  brought  forward  the  vital  question.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
replied.] 

1.  Pari.  Deb.  I,  52,  53.  [The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Lords, 
Nov.  2,  1830.] 

The  noble  earl  had  alluded  to  the  propriety  of  effecting 
parliamentary  reform.  The  noble  earl  had,  however,  been  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  prepared  with  any 
measure  of  reform,  and  he  could  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that 
his  Majesty’s  Government  was  as  totally  unprepared  with  any 
plan  as  the  noble  lord.  ...  He  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  country  possessed  at  the  present  moment  a  legislature  which 
answered  all  the  good  purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  legislature  ever  had  answered  in  any 
country  whatever.  He  would  go  further  and  say,  that  the 
legislature  and  the  system  of  representation  possessed  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  country — deservedly  possessed  that 
confidence — and  the  discussions  in  the  legislature  had  a  very 
great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  country. 
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He  would  go  still  further  and  say,  that  if  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a  legislature 
for  any  country,  and  particularly  for  a  country  like  this,  in 
possession  of  great  property  of  various  descriptions,  he  did  not 
mean  to  assert  that  he  could  form  such  a  legislature  as  they 
possessed  now,  for  the  nature  of  man  was  incapable  of  reaching 
such  excellence  at  once ;  but  his  great  endeavor  would  be,  to 
form  some  description  of  legislature  which  would  produce  the 
same  results.  The  representation  of  the  people  at  present  con¬ 
tained  a  large  body  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which 
the  landed  interests  had  a  preponderating  influence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  was  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  description  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord.  He  was  not 
only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this  nature, 
but  he  would  at  once  declare  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  such  measures  when 
proposed  by  others. 

2.  Greville,  II,  53. 

Nov.  8.  .  .  .  Parliament  met,  ...  it  was  immediately  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Government  was  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  and 
the  first  night  of  this  session  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a 
violent  and  uncalled-for  declaration  against  reform,  which  has 
without  doubt  sealed  his  fate.  Never  was  there  an  act  of  more 
egregious  folly,  or  one  so  universally  condemned  by  friends  and 
foes. 

[Nov.  16,  the  Ministry,  having  been  defeated  on  the  Civil 
List  for  the  new  King,  announced  its  resignation.  This  brought 
the  Whig  party  into  power  after  having  been  “in  the  wilder¬ 
ness”  for  over  fifty  years.  Earl  Grey  then  formed  a  Cabinet 
pledged  to  the  cause  of  reform.] 

3.  Croker,  II,  98,  99.  [Lord  Hertford  to  Mr.  Croker,  Jan.  31, 

1831.] 

With  regard  to  reform,  I  agree  with  you,  as  I  did  with 
Canning,  that  if  it  could  be  resisted  entirely,  it  would  be  the 
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preferable  course;  but  is  it  not  wise  also  to  consider  what  hope 
now  remains  of  being  able  to  do  so,  and  whether  it  is  not  well  to 
give  up  a  part  to  save  some  part?  In  your  letter,  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  long  ago,  you  agreed  with  what  I  guessed,  as  must  have 
guessed  every  person  acquainted  with  the  list  of  the  House,  that 
it  was  preferred  to  go  out  on  a  point  of  form  rather  than  upon 
reform. 

Is  not  the  plain  English  of  it  this:  that  twenty-four  hours 
later  the  Government  expected  to  be  beaten  on  the  question 
that  some  reform  was  expedient,  and  that  you  all  proposed 
sliding  out  on  the  Civil  List,  to  not  being  able  to  support  the 
extent  of  the  Duke’s  declaration,  which  is  precisely  Canning’s 
formerly,  and  yours  now?  Then  what  hope  can  exist  of  your 
being  able  in  February,  and  in  opposition,  to  do  what  you 
could  not  in  government  do  in  November? 

My  idea  on  reform  is  to  save  as  much  as  may  be,  and  even, 
if  I  were  in  London,  and  saw  an  evident  desire  on  the  part  of 
Ld.  G.  [Grey]  to  throw  over  his  radicals,  I  should  try  to  be 
to  him  as  quinine,  to  strengthen  him  to  throw  off  his  impurities. 

4.  Creevey,  II,  264.  [Mr.  Creevey  to  Miss  Ord,  Nov.  3,  1833.] 

When  Lord  Grey  determined  upon  beginning  his  administra¬ 
tion  by  a  reform  in  Parliament,  he  named  Lord  Durham,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Duncannon  and  Sir  James  Graham  as  the 
persons  to  prepare  a  bill  for  that  purpose;  and  they  did.  prepare 
the  bill,  of  which  Lord  Grey  knew  not  one  syllable  till  it  was 
presented  to  him  all  ready,  cut  and  dry.  When  he  had  read  it, 
he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  king  would  never  stand  it. 

5.  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham  by  C.  S.  Parker, 

London,  1907.  vol.  I,  120,  121.  [Reply  of  Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  Jan.  4,  1851.] 

The  instructions  of  Lord  Grey  to  this  committee,  with  the 
full  consent  of  his  Cabinet,  were,  that  the  outline  of  a  measure 
should  be  prepared,  large  enough  to  satisfy  public  opinion  and  to 
afford  sure  ground  of  resistance  to  further  innovation,  yet  so 
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based  on  property,  and  on  existing  franchises  and  territorial 
divisions,  as  to  run  no  risk  of  overthrowing  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  we  desired  only  to  amend.  .  .  . 

The  committee  met  frequently,  and  discussed  in  the  most 
amicable  manner  first  the  principles  and  then  the  details  of  the 
scheme  of  reform  which  was  ultimately  submitted  to  the  Cabi¬ 
net.  Lord  Durham  held  the  pen,  and  committed  to  writing  from 
time  to  time  the  points  which  were  fixed  by  our  agreement ;  Lord 
John  Russell  furnished  the  materials  on  which  schedules  A  and 
B  were  framed ;  the  metropolitan  subdivision  of  the  representa¬ 
tion  was  pressed  by  Lord  Durham;  the  enlargement  of  the  right 
of  voting  in  towns  was  felt  at  once  by  all  to  be  indispensable. 
The  freemen  were  hopelessly  corrupt,  and  a  franchise  resting  on 
annual  rent,  and  on  the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  was  by 
common  consent  soon  admitted  to  be  the  remedy.  .  .  . 

No  bill  was  drawn  until  the  consent  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  obtained  to  the  plan  of  the  committee,  with 
modifications.  .  .  . 

The  measure  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  Lord 
Grey’s  instructions  to  the  committee ;  as  the  compound  of  the 
deliberations  and  of  the  suggestions  of  the  members  composing 
that  committee,!  and  as  the  ultimate  compromise  of  the  various 
opinions  in  the  Cabinet,  with  whom  the  final  decision  rested. 

6.  Corresp.  I,  52.  [Earl  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  Jan.  13,  1831.] 

The  perilous  question  is  that  of  parliamentary  reform,  and, 
as  I  approach  it,  the  more  I  feel  all  its  difficulty.  With  the 
universal  feeling  that  prevails  on  this  subject,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  doing  something;  and  not  to  do  enough  to  satisfy  pub¬ 
lic  expectation  (I  mean  the  satisfaction  of  the  rational  public) 
would  be  worse  than  to  do  nothing.  We  are  now  occupied  with 
the  details  of  this  measure,  .  .  . 

7.  Corresp.  I,  461-463.  [Report  on  reform  to  Earl  Grey,  and 

by  him  in  person  submitted  to  the  King  at  Brighton  on 
Sunday,  Jan.  31,  1831.] 

In  compliance  with  your  directions,  we  have  carefully  ex- 
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amined  into  the  state  of  the  representation,  with  a  view  to 
its  thorough  and  effective  reform,  .  .  . 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  which  amounts  to  less  than  2,000  inhabitants.  This  will 
effect  the  extinction  of  the  worst  class ;  and  we  propose  also  to 
deprive  of  one  member  all  those  whose  population  amounts  to 
less  than  4,000.  .  .  . 

We  propose  to  grant  representatives  to  all  large  and  populous 
towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  of  which  there  are  un¬ 
represented  now  in  England  about  thirty.  The  right  of  voting 
to  be  vested  (as  in  the  case  of  the  purified  boroughs)  in  house¬ 
holders  of  £20  per  annum. 

In  adopting  this  rate,  we  have  considered  that  we  have 
granted  the  elective  franchise  to  a  constituent  body  including 
all  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  independent  classes 
of  society.  .  .  . 

We  propose  to  give  additional  members  to  counties  whose 
population  amounts  to  more  than  150,000,  dividing  them  into 
districts,  leaving  the  forty  shillings  franchise  as  it  now  exists, 
but  enfranchising  leaseholders  of  £50  per  annum,  and  copy- 
holders  of  £10  per  annum.  ...  we  could  discover  no  test 
more  fixed  and  recognized  than  that  of  the  last  parliamentary 
census  of  1821;  upon  which,  therefore,  our  measure,  both 
with  regard  to  counties  and  cities,  is  founded. 

We  next  turned  our  attention  to  the  necessity  of  diminishing 
the  expenses  of  elections,  and  we  propose  to  accomplish  this,  by 

The  enforcement  of  residence ; 

The  registration  of  votes; 

The  adoption  of  ballot; 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  polling  booths; 

The  shortening  of  the  duration  of  the  poll ; 

And  in  taking  the  poll  (in  counties)  in  hundreds  or  divisions. 

We  finally  propose  that  the  duration  of  Parliament  should  be 
limited  to  five  years.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  Durham. 

James  R.  G.  Graham. 

John  Russell. 

Duncannon. 
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8.  Corresp.  I,  96-101.  [The  King  to  Earl  Grey,  Feb.  4,  1831-] 

...  it  was,  therefore,  natural  that  he  [the  King]  should 
dread  independently  of  other  sources  of  objection,  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  such  measures  of  re¬ 
form  as  would  be  likely  to  be  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
whence  must  arise  a  quarrel  between  these  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  .  .  . 

Nor  were  these  apprehensions  groundless,  either  as  they  re¬ 
gard  the  objections  which  the  King  would  have  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  maintain,  or  the  opposition  he  would  have  anticipated 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  supposing  the  election  by  ballot  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  bill  proposed  to  be  introduced ;  for  its  adop¬ 
tion  was  actually  proposed  in  the  report  presented  to  Earl  Grey, 
though  positively  rejected  by  him  before  he  submitted  it  to  his 
Majesty. 

The  King  does  not  deny  that  he  hails  that  rejection  as  re¬ 
moving  an  insuperable  bar  from  his  assent  to  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ure;  and  he  is  induced  thus  pointedly  to  notice  the  proposal  of 
introducing  election  by  ballot,  in  order  to  declare  that  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  to  yield  to  it,  or  to  sanction  a  practice 
which  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  protection  to  concealment, 
would  abolish  the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  and  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  manly  spirit  and  the  free  avowal  of  opin¬ 
ion  which  distinguish  the  people  of  England.  His  Majesty  need 
scarcely  add  that  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  another, 
yet  more  objectionable,  proposal, — the  adoption  of  universal 
suffrage,  one  of  the  wild  projects  which  have  sprung  from 
revolutionary  speculation, — would  have  been  still  more  de¬ 
cided.  .  .  . 

The  King  .  .  .  felt  that  this  full  statement  of  the  opinions 
he  had  entertained,  and  still  entertains,  would  give  greater 
value  to  his  sanction  of  what  had  been  proposed  to  him  by 
Earl  Grey,  inasmuch  as  it  would  show  that,  serious  as  were  his 
apprehensions  and  his  objections,  they  have  been  removed  by 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  because 
the  declaration  of  a  sanction  so  obtained  must  convey  to  his 
Government  with  it  the  assurance  of  his  Majesty’s  determina- 
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tion  to  afford  to  them  his  utmost-  countenance  and  support  in 
the  furtherance  of  this  arduous  and  important  undertaking. 

9.  Corresp.  I,  2.  [Minute  of  a  Cabinet  meeting,  Nov.  22, 

1830. ] 

A  proclamation  to  be  issued  to  warn  all  persons  engaged  in 
illegal  acts,  of  the  danger  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Government  to  exert  all  their  powers  to 
suppress  unlawful  assemblies  and  acts  of  outrage.  To  exhort 
the  magistrates  and  others  to  use  the  utmost  vigor  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  duties,  and  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  detection  of 
all  offenders. 

10.  Greville,  II,  75. 

Nov.  28.  .  .  .  the  alarm  is  still  very  great,  and  the  general 
agitation  which  pervades  men’s  minds  unlike  what  I  have  ever 
seen.  Reform,  economy,  echoed  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
doubts,  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  those  who  have  anything  to 
lose,  the  uncertainty  of  everybody’s  future  condition,  the  im¬ 
mense  interests  at  stake,  the  magnitude  and  the  imminence  of 
the  danger,  all  contribute  to  produce  a  nervous  excitement, 
which  extends  to  all  classes — to  almost  every  individual. 

11.  Corresp.  I,  186.  [Earl  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  Mar.  22, 

1831.  (Secret  and  confidential)] 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  King’s  mind: — That  we  did  not 
cause  the  excitement  about  reform.  We  found  it  in  full  vigor 
when  we  came  into  office ;  and  the  King  told  me  that  every  one 
of  the  late  Ministers,  except  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
they  took  leave  of  him,  acknowledged  that  some  reform  was 
necessary. 

12.  Greville ,  II,  121,  122. 

Mar.  2.  [1831]  .  .  .  The  great  day  at  length  arrived,  and 
yesterday  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his 
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Reform  Bill.  To  describe  the  curiosity,  the  intensity  of  the  ex¬ 
pectation  and  excitement,  would  be  impossible,  and  the  secret 
had  been  so  well  kept  that  not  a  soul  knew  what  the  measure 
was  .  .  .  They  say  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  the  faces  of  the 
members  for  those  places  which  are  to  be  disfranchised  [sched¬ 
ules  A  and  B]  as  they  were  severally  announced,  and  Wetherell, 
who  began  to  take  notes,  as  the  plan  was  gradually  developed, 
after  sundry  contortions  and  grimaces  and  flinging  about  his 
arms  and  legs,  threw  down  his  notes  with  a  mixture  of  despair 
and  ridicule  and  horror. 

[On  the  basis  of  the  original  “Report,”  this  bill  took  168 
seats  from  the  smaller  boroughs.  The  total  number  of  seats  in 
the  House  was  to  be  reduced  by  62,  all  taken  from  England, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  were  to  be  distributed  among  the 
largest  unrepresented  towns  and  the  English  counties.  The 
county  franchise  was  left'  as  outlined  in  the  “Report,’  but  the 
borough  franchise  was  changed  to  include  all  £10  householders 
who  paid  local  taxes.  The  provision  to  reduce  the  maximum 
life  of  Parliament  to  five  years  was  not  incorporated  in  this 

bill.] 

13.  Creevey,  II,  221.  [Mr.  Creevey  to  Miss  Ord,  Mar.  3, 
1831.] 

Well,  what  think  you  of  our  reform  plan?  My  raptures  with 
it  increase  every  hour,  .  .  .  What  a  coup  it  is!  It  is  its  bold¬ 
ness  that  makes  its  success  so  certain.  ...  A  week  or  ten 
days  must  elapse  before  the  bill  is  printed  and  ready  for  a  second 
reading;  by  that  time  the  country  will  be  in  a  flame  from  one 
end  to  the  other  in  favor  of  the  measure.  ...  I  saw  the  stately 
Buckingham  going  down  to  the  Lords  just  now.  I  wonder  how 
he  likes  the  boroughs  of  Buckingham  and  St.  Mawe’s  being 
bowled  out.  He  would  never  have  been  a  duke  without  them, 
and  can  there  be  a  better  reason  for  their  destruction? 

[The  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell  precipitated  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  occupied  seven  nights  and  it  was 
not  until  the  morning  of  Mar.  10  that  the  bill  passed  its  first 
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reading  without  a  division.  Ordinarily,  the  first  reading  amounts 
to  a  permission  to  introduce  the  bill  and  proceeds  without  de¬ 
bate.  A  second  reading  determines  whether  or  not  the  House 
will  accept  the  principle  of  the  bill.  If  it  does,  the  details  still 
remain  to  be  worked  out  in  committee  of  the  whole  (or  in  recent 
years  by  the  standing  committees)  and  this  process  almost  in¬ 
variably  reduces  the  number  of  supporters  for  the  third  and 
final  reading.  A  bare  majority,  therefore,  on  the  second  reading 
really  means  defeat.  The  vote  on  the  second  reading  was  taken 
at  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Mar.  23.] 

14.  Pari.  Deb.  Ill,  601.  [Quotation  from  The  Times  of  Mar. 

14,  read  by  Sir  R.  Inglis  in  the  Commons,  Mar.  21,  1831, 
as  basis  for  a  case  of  breach  of  parliamentary  privilege.] 

When,  night  after  night,  borough  nominees  rise  to  infest  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  arguments  to  justify 
their  own  intrusion  into  it,  and  their  continuance  there,  thus  im¬ 
pudently  maintaining  what  the  lawyers  call  “an  adverse  posses¬ 
sion”  in  spite  of  judgment  against  them,  we  really  feel  inclined 
to  ask  why  the  rightful  owners  of  the  House  should  be  longer 
insulted  by  the  presence  of  such  unwelcome  inmates?  It  is,  be¬ 
yond  question,  a  piece  of  the  broadest  and  coolest  effrontery  in 
the  world  for  these  hired  lacquies  of  public  delinquents  to  stand 
up  as  advocates  of  the  disgraceful  service  they  have  embarked  in. 

15.  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  by  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
N.  Y.  1875.  vol.  1,  1 86 — 1 88.  [Lord  Macaulay  to  Thomas 
Flower  Ellis,  Mar.  30,  1831.] 

Such  a  scene  as  the  division  of  last  Tuesday  [Mar.  22]  I 
never  saw,  and  never  expect  to  see  again.  If  I  should  live  fifty 
years,  the  impression  of  it  will  be  as  fresh  and  sharp  in  my 
mind  as  if  it  had  just  taken  place.  It  was  like  seeing  Caesar 
stabbed  in  the  Senate-house,  or  seeing  Oliver  taking  the  mace 
from  the  table;  a  sight  to  be  seen  only  once,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  crowd  overflowed  the  House  in  every  part. 
When  the  strangers  were  cleared  out,  and  the  doors  locked, 
we  had  six  hundred  and  eight  members!  present — more  by  fifty- 
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five  than  ever  were  in  a  division  before.  The  ayes  and  noes 
were  like  two  volleys  of  cannon  from  opposite  sides  of  a  field 
of  battle.  When  the  opposition  went  out  into  the  lobby,  an 
operation  which  took  up  twenty  minutes  or  more,  we  spread  our¬ 
selves  over  the  benches  on  both  sides  of  the  House;  for  there 
were  many  of  us  who  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  seat  during 
the  evening.  ...  As  the  tellers  passed  along  our  lowest  row 
on  the  left-hand  side  the  interest  was  insupportable — two 
hundred  and  ninety-one— two  hundred  and  ninety-two — we 
were  all  standing  up  and  stretching  forward,  telling  with  the 
tellers.  At  three  hundred  there  was  a  short  cry  of  joy — at  three 
hundred  and  two  another — suppressed,  however,  in  a  moment; 
for  we  did  not  yet  know  what  the  hostile  force  might  be.  We 
knew,  however,  that  we  could  not  be  severely  beaten.  The 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  in  they  came.  Each  of  them,  as  he 
entered,  brought  some  different  report  of  their  numbers.  It 
must  have  been  impossible,  as  you  may  conceive,  in  the  lobby, 
crowded  as  they  were,  to  form  any  exact  estimate.  First  we 
heard  that  they  were  three  hundred  and  three;  then  that  num¬ 
ber  rose  to  three. hundred  and  ten;  then  went  down  to  three 
hundred  and  seven.  Alexander  Barry  told  me  that  he  had 
counted,  and  that  they  were  three  hundred  and  four.  We  were 
all  breathless  with  anxiety,  when  Charles  Wood,  who  stood 
near  the  door,  jumped  up  on  a  bench  and  cried  out,  “They  are 
only  three  hundred  and  one.”  We  set  up  a  shout  that  you  might 
have  heard  to  Charing  Cross,  waving  our  hats,  stamping  against 
the  floor,  and  clapping  our  hands.  The  tellers  scarcely  got 
through  the  crowd ;  for  the  House  was  thronged  up  to  the 
table,  and  all  the  floor  was  fluctuating  with  heads  like  the  pit 
of  a  theatre.  But  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  as  Duncannon 
read  the  numbers.  Then  again  the  shouts  broke  out,  and  many 
of  us  shed  tears.  I  could  scarcely  refrain.  And  the  jaw  of  Peel 
fell;  and  the  face  of  Twiss  was  as  the  face  of  a  damned  soul; 
and  Herries  looked  like  Judas  taking  his  necktie  off  for  the 
last  operation.  We  shook  hands,  and  clapped  each  other  on  the 
back,  and  went  out  laughing,  crying,  and  huzzaing  into  the 
lobby.  And  no  sooner  were  the  outer  doors  opened  than  another 
shout  answered  that  within  the  House.  All  the  passages  and  the 
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stairs  into  the  waiting-rooms  were  thronged  by  people  who  had 
waited  till  four  in  the  morning  to  know  the  issue.  We  passed 
through  a  narrow  lane  between  two  thick  masses  of  them ;  and 
all  the  way  down  they  were  shouting  and  waving  their  hats,  till 
we  got  into  the  open  air.  I  called  a  cabriolet,  and  the  first  thing 
the  driver  asked  was,  “Is  the  bill  carried?”  “Yes,  by  one.” 
“Thank  God  for  it,  sir!”  And  away  I  rode  to  Gray’s  Inn — 
and  so  ended  a  scene  which  will  probably  never  be  equaled  till 
the  reformed  Parliament  wants  reforming;  and  that  I  hope 
will  not  be  till  the  days  of  our  grandchildren  .  .  . 

[The  result  of  the  second  reading  raised  'the  prospect  of  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Such  a  suggestion  to  the  King,  how¬ 
ever,  met  with  his  vigorous  disapproval.  While  dissolution  was 
being  considered,  the  Ministry  was  embarrassed  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  General  Gascoigne,  “That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that  the  total  number  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
returned  to  Parliament  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  England  and  Wales,  ought  not  to  be  diminished.”] 

16.  Corresp.  I,  223.  [Earl  Grey  to  the  King,  Apr.  20,  1831.] 

The  divison  last  night  has,  contrary  to  Earl  Grey’s  expecta¬ 
tions,  proved  adverse  to  your  Majesty’s  Ministers,  the  num¬ 
bers  being,  for  General  Gascoigne’s  motion,  299;  against  it,  291. 

17.  Corresp.  I,  225.  [Minute  of  the  Cabinet,  Apr.  20,  1831; 
submitted  to  the  King  by  Earl  Grey  in  person  the  same 
day.] 

Your  Majesty’s  confidential  servants  .  .  .  have  arrived  at 
the  painful  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  .  .  .  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  now 
placed,  they  can  see  no  alternative  consistent  with  the  duty 
which  they  owe  to  your  Majesty  and  to  the  country,  but  that 
of  humbly  recommending  a  dissolution  of  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment. 
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18.  Corresp.  I,  231.  [The  King  to  Earl  Grey,  Apr.  21,  1831.] 

The  King  does  not  disguise  from  Earl  Grey  and  his  confi¬ 
dential  servants,  that  this  apprehension  of  a  frequent  change  of 
Government,  so  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country,  has  had  a  principal  share  in  producing  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  yield  to  the  proposed  measure  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  .  .  . 

[The  proposed  dissolution  was  carried  out  on  Apr.  22.  There 
was  great  opposition  to  it,  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  2 1st,  L01H  Wharncliffe  had  given  notice  there  that,  on 
the  following  day,  he  would  move  an  address  to  the  Crown 
against  a  dissolution.  The  Lords  planned  to  take  advantage 
of  their  privilege  to  dispose  of  any  business  actually  in  progress 
before  admitting  the  royal  commissioners  in  order  to  carry  this 
address.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it  was  for  the  King  to  pro¬ 
rogue  Parliament  in  person,  The  appearance  of  the  King  in 
the  House  of  Lords  puts  a  stop  to  all  proceedings.  When  dis¬ 
solution  had  been  decided  upon,  although  he  had  at  first  opposed 
it,  the  King  resented  this  plan  of  the  Lords  as  an  encroachment 
upon  his  prerogative.] 

19.  Creevey,  II,  228,  229.  [Mr.  Creevey  to  Miss  Ord,  Apr. 
23,  1831.] 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  firmness  and  conduct  altogether 
of  our  sovereign  yesterday.  I  know  from  Lord  Grey  that,  when 
the  latter  stated  the  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  pro¬ 
roguing  by  commission,  but  added  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  ask  his  Majesty  to  prorogue  in  person,  the  King 
replied: — “My  lord,  I’ll  go,  if  I  go  in  a  hackney  coach!” 

20.  Pari.  Deb.  Ill,  1807,  1810.  [House  of  Lords,  Apr.  22, 

1831.] 

.  .  .  cries  of  “the  King,  the  King!”  and  altogether  immense 
confusion.  The  Lord  Chancellor  immediately  again  left  the 
House  to  receive  his  Majesty.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  then  read  the 
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following  most  gracious  speech  in  a  firm,  distinct,  and  audible 
manner:  “My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  this 
Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution.  .  . 

21.  Greville,  II,  142. 

May  14.  The  elections'  are  still  going  for  reform.  They 
count  upon  a  majority  of  140  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  Tories  meditate  resistance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  .  .  . 

22.  Pari.  Deb.  IV,  746,  747.  [G.  H.  Vernon  in  the  Commons, 
July  5,  1831.] 

...  a  great  deal  of  taunting  had  been  thrown  out  about 
the  cry  that  had  been  raised  [during  the  late  elections]  of  “the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.”  Now  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  himself  had  assisted  in  teaching 
that  phrase  to  the  people  {cheers),  and  he  had  done  this  in 
order  to  endeavor,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  country 
from  mistaking  pretended  friends  for  real  friends  of  the  meas¬ 
ure;  ...  he  might  just  mention  that  the  word  “Reformer” 
was,  in  large  letters,  applied  to  his  anti-reforming  predecessor, 
from  which  the  necessity  of  having  some  test  to  assure  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  intentions  of  the  candidates  was  made  evident. 

[June  24,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  second 
Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Althorp  said 
“there  was  no  material  change”  from  the  first  bill  and  it  was 
read  a  first  time  without  opposition.  The  second  reading  was 
debated  three  nights  and,  according  to  Greville,  “was  carried 
at  five  in  the  morning.”  This  must  have  been  the  morning  of 
July  7-] 

23.  Pari.  Deb.  IV,  906.  [House  of  Commons,  July  6,  1831.] 
The  House  divided, 

For  the  second  reading  367;  against  it  231 — majority  136. 
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24.  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham ,  I,  1 1 3-  [Sir  James 
Graham  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  July  13,  1831.] 

We  have  had  hard  fighting  in  the  Commons,  and  I  was  not 
in  bed  this  morning  till  eight  o’clock.  We  shall  win  the  day; 
perhaps,  however,  by  making  Peers. 

[The  new  bill  met  with  determined  resistance  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  spite  of  the  large  majority  in  its  favor.  Obstruction 
was  resorted  to  by  the  opposition.  Objections  were  raised  to 
the  census  of  1821,  to  the  principle  of  population,  to  the  extent 
of  disfranchisement,  to  the  abolition  of  “rights  of  freemen, 
etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
House.  The  only  important  change  made,  however,  was  the 
extension  of  the  county  franchise  to  tenants  at  will  who  paid 
an  annual  rent  of  £50.  It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  Sept. 
22  that  the  bill  finally  passed.] 

25.  Pari.  Deb.  VII,  464.  [House  of  Commons,  Sept.  21,  1831.] 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  motion,  that  this  bill  do 
pass:  Ayes  345;  Noes  236; — Majority  109. 

26.  Pari.  Deb.  VII,  479,  480.  [House  of  Lords,  Sept.  22, 
1831-] 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  sooner  taken  his  seat  on  the 
Woolsack,  than  Mr.  Pulman,  the  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  announced  “a  message  from  the 
Commons.”  .  .  .  The  doors  by  which  the  messengers  from  the 
Commons  enter,  and  towards  which  every  eye  was  turned  were 
thrown  open,  and  upwards  of  100  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  supporters  of  the  bill,  with  Lord  Althorp  and 
Lord  John  Russell  at  their  head,  the  latter  bearing  the  bill  in 
his  hand,  rushed  through  the  narrow  entrance,  and  made  their 
appearance  at  the  bar.  The  effect  was  striking. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  came  to  the  bar  with  the  usual  for¬ 
malities,  and  received  “The  Bill”  from  the  hands  of  Lord  John 
Russell. 
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Lord  John  Russell  in  delivering  the  bill  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  said,  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice,  “My  Lords,  the  House 
of  Commons  have  passed  an  Act  to  amend  the  representation 
of  England  and  Wales,  to  which  they  desire  your  Lordships’ 
concurrence.”  .  .  . 

Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Monday  se’nnight.  [Oct.  3.] 

27-  Pari.  Deb.  VIII,  340.  [House  of  Lords,  Friday,  Oct.  7, 
1831.] 

The  House  then  divided:  Not  contents,  Present  150;  Proxies 
49-199.  Contents,  Present  128;  Proxies,  30-158.  Majority 
against  the  second  reading  41. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  six.  [Saturday  morning.] 

28.  Greville,  II,  202. 

Oct.  10.  Yesterday  morning  the  newspapers  (all  in  black) 
announced  the  defeat  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
one,  at  seven  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning,  after  five  nights’ 
debating.  By  all  accounts  the  debate  was  a  magnificent  display, 
and  incomparably  superior  to  that  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

.  .  .  The  majority  was  much  greater  than  anybody  expected, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  productive  of  good  by  showing 
the  necessity  of  a  compromise;  for  no  minister  can  make  sixty 
Peers,  which  Lord  Grey  must  do  to  carry  this  bill;  it  would 
be  to  create  another  House  of  Lords. 

[Oct.  10,  Lord  Ebrington  introduced  in  the  Commons  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  1 3 1 .] 

29.  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  his  Private  Papers ,  ed.  by  C.  S. 
Parker,  London,  1899,  vol.  II,  189,  190.  [Sir  R.  Peel  to 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  Oct.  13,  1831.] 

Whether  the  Duke  had  made  his  speech  in  November  1830 
or  not,  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  stem  the  tide  that 
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was  setting  in  in  favor  of  radical  reform.  That  tide  has  now  been 
swollen  to  a  height  by  the  King,  the  Government,  and  the  press, 
which  will  make  it  pretty  nearly  as  unmanageable  by  them  as, 
even  without  such  superfluous  excitement,  it  would  have  been 
by  us.  .  .  . 

Dissolution  would  make  bad  worse.  Hostility  to  the  bishops 
and  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  as  good  a  rallying  cry  now 
as  reform  was  in  June  last. 

30.  Greville,  II,  207,  208. 

Oct.  15.  Reform  is  not  a  whit  less  popular  with  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  throughout  the 
unions,  and  generally  amongst  all  classes  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  When  I  see  men,  and  those  in  very  great  numbers, 
of  the  highest  birth,  of  immense  fortunes,  of  undoubted  in¬ 
tegrity  and  acknowledged  talents,  zealously  and  conscientiously 
supporting  this  measure,  I  own  I  am  lost  in  astonishment,  and 
even  doubt ;  for  I  can’t  help  asking  myself  whether  it  is  possible 
that  such  men  would  be  the  advocates  of  measures  fraught 
with  all  the  peril  we  ascribe  to  these,  whether  we  are  not  in 
reality  mistaken,  and  laboring  under  groundless  alarm  generated 
by  habitual  prejudices  and  erroneous  calculations.  But  ...  I 
believe  these  measures  full  of  danger. 

31.  Corresp.  I,  398.  [Earl  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  Nov.  3, 
1831.] 

The  vigorous  exertions  of  the  military  force  at  last  appear 
to  have  been  effectual  in  completely  stopping  the  disgraceful 
outrages  which  have  taken  place  at  Bristol.  The  want  of  proper 
attention  and  vigor  at  the  beginning,  and  some  imprudence 
afterwards,  are  deeply  to  be  lamented,  as  they  led  eventually  to 
so  extensive  a  destruction  of  property,  and  so  melancholy  a  loss 
of  human  life. 

[The  rioting  at  Bristol  began  Oct.  29,  when  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  the  city  recorder,  whose  violent  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill  was  notorious,  entered  the  city.] 
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Part  II.  The  Third  Reform  Bill 
32.  Corresp.  I,  379,  380.  [The  King  to  Earl  Grey,  Oct.  12, 

1831.] 

The  same  considerations  which  led  the  King  to  consent,  in 
February  last,  to  the  introduction  of  a  reform  bill  upon  the 
principle  then  recommended  by  Earl  Grey,  must  influence  his 
Majesty  now  with  respect  to  his  assent  to  the  earnest  and  urgent 
advice  of  his  confidential  servants,  “that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  proposing  to  Parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session,  a  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  founded  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  has  lately  been  rejected  by  the 
H  ouse  of  Lords;”  but  his  Majesty  cannot  give  this  assent 
without  attaching  to  it  an  earnest  recommendation,  that  they 
will  consider  well  how  important  it  is  so  to  shape  their  course 
as  to  obviate,  if  possible,  a  recurrence  of  the  result  which  has 
attended  the  recent  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  result 
which  his  Majesty  had  so  much  apprehended,  and  anticipated, 
and  deprecated.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  will  not  persist  in  the  inten¬ 
tion  he  had  expressed,  not  to  prorogue  Parliament  in  person, 
but  will  yield  to  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  by  Earl  Grey 
that  he  should  do  so. 

[Parliament  was  accordingly  prorogued  Oct.  20,  1831.] 

33  .Corresp.  I,  456.  [Earl  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  Nov.  30, 
1831.] 

I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Lord  Wharncliffe,  in  which 
he  says  that  “the  alterations  which  we  propose  to  make  in  our 
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new  measure  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  basis 
for  any  previous  understanding  between  the  parties”  (I  really 
don’t  know  of  what  his  party  consists),  “as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  progress  of  that  measure;”  and  then  thanking  me 
for  the  kindness  which  had  been  manifested  in  our  late  com¬ 
munications. 

This  of  course  puts  an  end  to  all  hope  of  previous  agreement. 

34.  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham,  I,  132.  [Memo¬ 
randum  by  Sir  James  Graham,  Nov.  25,  1831.  Submitted 
to  Lord  Grey.] 

I — who  rather  than  see  the  Reform  Bill  a  second  time  re¬ 
jected  would  run  the  risk  even  of  a  large  creation  of  Peers; 
who  think  the  known  possession  of  the  power  the  surest  means 
of  averting  the  necessity  of  using  it ;  who  dread  public  calamity 
and  personal  disgrace  as  the  certain  consequences  of  a  second 
defeat,  especially  if  it  proceed  from  a  neglect  to  provide  the 
proper  remedy,  or  rather  from  our  consent  after  ample  warning 
to  forego  it— I,  entertaining  these  opinions,  attach  more  im¬ 
portance  than  I  can  easily  express  to  a  frank  and  immediate 
explanation  with  the  King. 

[This  advice  was  not  followed  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  King  on  this  subject  before 
the  introduction  of  a  new  bill  in  the  next  session. 

The  third  and  final  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  Dec.  12,  1831,  by  Lord  John  Russell.  It  was  passed  prac¬ 
tically  as  introduced,  for  only  a  few  minor  amendments  were 
made  during  its  passage  through  Parliament.  It  took  143  seats 
from  small  and  decayed  boroughs  and  distributed  them  thus: 
65  to  the  more  populous  unrepresented  English  cities;  65  to 
English  and  Welsh  counties;  and  left  13  for  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land.  In  the  counties,  the  40s  freeholders  were  retained  while 
copyholders  and  60  year  leaseholders  whose  property  had  an 
annual  net  value  of  £10  were  added.  Tenants  at  will  who  paid 
a  yearly  rent  of  £50  and  20  year  leaseholders  whose  property 
had  a  net  value  of  £50  a  year  were  also  given  the  vote.  In  the 
boroughs,  the  franchise  was  given  to  those  who,  for  practically 
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12  months,  had  occupied  houses  worth  £10  annually,  if  they 
had  paid  their  poor  rates  and  assessed  taxes  and  resided  for 
about  6  months  in  the  borough  where  they  wished  to  vote.  The 
one  exception  to  this  £10  householder  rule  was  regarding  resi¬ 
dent  freemen  who  were  permitted  to  vote  in  boroughs  provid¬ 
ing  they  had  had  such  rights  prior  to  Mar.  1,  1831.  Voting  in 
both  counties  and  boroughs  was  restricted  to  two  successive 
days.  The  chief  differences  between  this  bill  and  the  former 
ones  were  as  follows:  no  reduction  was  made  in  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  of  Commons;  consequently  the  number  of 
boroughs  completely  disfranchised  (schedule  A)  was  placed  at 
56  instead  of  60,  while  the  boroughs  losing  one  member  each 
(schedule  B)  were  reduced  from  47  to  30;  disfranchisement, 
which  had  formerly  been  based  on  population  alone,  was  now 
placed  on  a  mixed  basis  of  population,  number  of  inhabited 
houses,  and  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  borough. 

No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  first  reading  of  the  bill.] 

35.  Croker,  II,  140-142.  [Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford,  Dec. 

13,  1831-] 

The  bill  was  brought  in  last  night,  and  is  in  its  great  prin¬ 
ciples  just  the  same  as  before;  but  in  its  details  it  is  a  great 
triumph  for  me  and  for  our  party,  for  there  is  not  one  of  my 
points  on  which  we  divided  in  the  committee  which  is  not  con¬ 
ceded.  ...  In  short,  never  was  there  such  a  defence  of,  and 
indeed  eulogy  on,  our  efforts  in  the  committee  as  the  new  bill 
makes ;  but  you  see  that  this  is  nothing,  not  worth  a  pin,  except 
as  empty  glory,  for  it  leaves  the  great  objection  just  where  it 
was;  nay,  by  removing  anomalies  and  injustice,  it  makes  the  bill 
more  palatable,  and  therefore  more  dangerous. 

36.  Greville,  II,  228. 

Dec.  20.  The  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried 
at  one  o’clock  on  Saturday  night  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one, 
and  ended  very  triumphantly  for  Ministers,  who  are  propor¬ 
tionately  elated,  and  their  opponents  equally  depressed. 

[Saturday  was  Dec.  17*  The  vote  on  this  reading  was  324  to 
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162. — Pari.  Deb.  IX,  546.  The  opposition,  however,  did  not 
relax  its  efforts  but  continued  the  struggle  in  the  committee.  As 
Earl  Grey  wrote,  “They  seem  determined  to  fight  the  bill  in 
all  its  stages  as  pertinaciously  as  the  last.”  It  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  Mar.  23,  1832.] 

37.  Greville,  II,  270,  271. 

Mar.  26.  .  .  .  The  events  have  been  the  final  passing  of  the 
bill,  after  three  nights’  debate,  by  a  majority  of  1 16,  ended  by  a 
very  fine  speech  from  Peel,  who  has  eminently  distinguished 
himself  through  this  fight.  Stanley  closed  the  debate  at  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  what  they  say  was  a  good  and 
dexterous  speech,  but  which  contained  a  very  unnecessary  dis¬ 
sertation  about  the  Peers.  This,  together  with  some  words  from 
Richmond  and  the  cheerfulness  of  Holland,  makes  my  mind 
misgive  me  that  we  shall  still  have  them  created  for  the 
committee.  .  .  . 

This  day  Lord  John  Russell  brings  the  bill  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  much  indeed  depends  upon  what  passes  there. 

38.  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  James  Graham ,  I,  134,  135.  [Letter 

from  Mr.  Stanley.] 

Jan.  2,  1832.  Confidential. — Our  Cabinet  was  very  long, 
but  more  amicable  than  I  expected.  .  .  . 

It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  Lord  Grey  should  go  down  and 
state  to  the  King  the  probability  of  its  being  necessary  at  some 
future  time  to  bring  before  him  the  question  of  creating  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Peers,  .  .  . 

[Jan.  4,  Lord  Grey  had  this  interview  with  the  King,  who 
asked  that  the  proposition  be  submitted  to  him  in  writing.  This 
was  done  Jan.  13,  in  a  Cabinet  minute,  the  vital  part  of  which 
read:  “That  the  expediency  of  making  an  addition  to  the  Peer¬ 
age  .  .  .  must  depend  upon  your  Majesty’s  being  prepared  to 
allow  your  servants  the  power  of  carrying  it  to  the  full  extent 
which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  success  of  the  bill,  with 
which  view  it  cannot  be  limited  to  any  precise  number  at  pres¬ 
ent.”] 
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39.  Corresp.  II,  112,  113.  [The  King  to  Earl  Grey,  Jan.  15, 

1832.] 

[The  King  will  not]  deny  to  his  Ministers  the  power  “of 
acting  at  once  up  to  the  full  exigency  of  the  case it  being 
understood  that  the  contemplated  addition  shall  be  deferred  till 
it  may  appear  certain  that,  without  such  addition,  the  strength 
of  the  Government  would  be  insufficient  to  bring  the  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform  to  a  successful  issue. 

But  his  Majesty  cannot  give  this  pledge,  .  .  .  without  at¬ 
taching  to  it  the  positive  and  irrevocable  condition,  that  the 
creations  of  new  Peers  shall,  under  no  circumstances,  exceed 
the  three  to  which  he  has  already  agreed,  .  .  .  that  the  other 
additions  shall  be  made  by  calling  up  eldest  sons,  or  collateral 
heirs  of  Peerages  where  no  direct  heirs  are  likely  to  succeed, 

.  .  .  that  if  these  sources  should  prove  insufficient  (which,  how¬ 
ever,  his  Majesty  can  hardly  conceive  possible),  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Peerage  for  promotion  to  the 
English  Peerage  .  .  . 

40.  Croker,  II,  148.  [Mr.  Croker  to  Lord  Hertford,  Jan.  17, 

1832.] 

The  danger  was  some  months  ago  from  the  people,  excited 
as  they  had  been  by  the  King  and  Ministers.  I  now  think  the 
danger  is  from  the  King  and  the  Ministers  alone ;  that  is,  that 
they  will  endeavor  to  revive  the  frenzy  which  is  cooling  in  the 
public  mind,  and  by  that,  or  by  any  means,  to  pass  the  bill;  and 
the  bill  once  passed,  good-night  to  the  Monarchy,  and  the  Lords 
and  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  bill  has  no  friends  out  of  office. 
All  England  is  divided  into  two  great  parties:  those  who  want 
more,  and  those  who  want  less  than  the  bill,  and  these  are  the 
real  parties  in  the  contest. 

41.  Creevey,  II,  241.  [Mr.  Creevey  to  Miss  Ord,  Feb.  21, 
1832.] 

.  .  .  there  is  still  great  division  in  the  Cabinet  about  making 
Peers,  altho’  Lord  Grey  has  now  the  King’s  permission  under 
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his  own  hand  in  writing  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  making 
whatever  addition  to  the  Peerage  he  thinks  necessary.  .  .  . 
King  Billy  hates  the  peer-making,  but  as  a  point  of  honor  to 
his  Ministers  he  gives  them  unlimited  power. 

42.  Corresp.  II,  270..  [Earl  Grey  to  Viscount  Althorp,  Mar.  1 1, 

1832.] 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  you  put  to  me,  I  will 
take  example  by  your  frankness  in  answering  it.  As  at  present 
advised,  I  do  not  think  anything  would  induce  me  to  be  a 
consenting  party  to  a  large  creation  of  Peers.  The  consequence 
of  your  resignation  then  would  be,  the  immediate  breaking  up 
of  the  Government ;  for,  if  I  refused  to  come  in,  I  should  now 
find  it  still  more  impossible  to  go  on,  without  you. 

43.  Corresp.  II,  255.  [Earl  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  Mar.  12, 

1832.] 

We  had  a  long  discussion  yesterday  in  the  Cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the  Reform  Bill.  After  much  consideration  it  has  been 
resolved,  unless  some  great  change  in  our  prospects  should  take 
place,  not  to  propose  to  his  Majesty  to  create  Peers  before  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  think  we  may  be  nearly 
confident  of  success  in  that  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

[As  the  time  for  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords  drew  near, 
the  Cabinet,  realizing  the  possibility  of  defeat,  presented  an¬ 
other  minute  to  the  King  advising,  in  that  contingency,  “to 
prorogue  Parliament  for  a  few  days,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  such  an  addition  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  would  afford 
a  certainty  of  success  in  the  progress  of  the  measure.”] 

44.  Corresp.  II,  304.  [Earl  Grey’s  “Minute  of  Conversation 
with  the  King,”  Apr.  1,  1832.] 

His  Majesty  then  asked  what  number  of  Peers  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  required,  if  he  were  brought  to  consent  to  a  further 
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creation.  I  answered  that  I  should  be  deceiving  his  Majesty 
if  I  stated  that  I  thought  a  less  number  than  fifty  or  sixty 
would  be  sufficient  to  insure  success.  This,  he  said,  was  a  fearful 
number,  .  .  . 

[Confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a  creation  of  Peers,  a  com¬ 
promise  was  attempted  by  Lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby. 
They  were  willing  to  use  their  influence  to  carry  the  second 
reading  in  the  Lords  with  the  hope  of  amending  the  bill  in  com¬ 
mittee.] 

45.  Greville,  II,  287-289. 

Apr.  14.  The  Reform  Bill  (second  reading)  was  carried  this 
morning  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  nine.  [184  to  175]  .  .  .  The  two  last  days  gave  plenty  of 
reports  of  changes  either  way,  but  the  majority  has  always 
looked  like  from  seven  to  ten.  .  .  . 

Apr.  15.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  closed 
by  a  remarkable  reply  from  Lord  Grey,  full  of  moderation,  and 
such  as  to  hold  out  the  best  hopes  of  an  adjustment  of  the 
question  .  .  .  now,  if  the  councils  of  the  Lords  are  guided  by 
moderation  and  firmness,  they  may  deal  with  the  bill  almost  as 
they  please ;  but  they  must  swallow  schedule  A.  The  difficulties, 
however,  are  great;  the  High  Tories  are  exasperated  and  vin¬ 
dictive,  and  will  fiercely  fight  against  any  union  with  the 
seceders.  The  Duke  is  moderate  in  his  tone,  ready  to  act  cor¬ 
dially  with  all  parties,  but  he  owes  the  seceders  a  grudge,  is 
anxious  to  preserve  his  influence  with  the  Tories,  and  will 
probably  insist  upon  mutilating  the  bill  more  than  will  be 
prudent  and  feasible.  The  Harrowby  and  Wharncliffe  party, 
now  that  the  second  reading  is  over,  ceases  to  be  a  party.  It  was 
a  patched-up,  miscellaneous  concern  at  best,  of  men  who  were 
half  reasoned,  half  frightened  over,  who  could  not  bear  sep¬ 
arating  from  the  Duke,  long  to  return  to  him,  and,  besides,  are 
ashamed  of  Wharncliffe  as  a  chief. 

[The  Lords  went  into  committee  on  the  bill  May  7.] 
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46.  Pari.  Deb.  XII,  678,  686.  [Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  Lords, 

Monday,  May  7,  1832.] 

His  object  was,  to  submit  to  their  lordships  the  propriety  of 
taking  into  consideration  those  clauses  by  which  certain  places 
not  at  present  represented  were  to  be  allowed  to  send  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  determine  what  number  of 
places  should  be  enfranchised,  before  they  entered  into  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  places  should  be  disfranchised.  .  .  .  He 
would  now,  therefore,  move,  that  the  first  and  second  clauses 
of  the  bill  [schedules  A  and  B]  be  postponed. 

[This  amendment  was  carried  against  the  Government  by 
15 1  to  116.] 

47.  Corresp.  II,  395.  [The  King  to  Earl  Grey,  May  9,  1832.] 

It  is  not  without  the  truest  concern  that  the  King  acquaints 
his  confidential  servants  that,  after  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  minute  of  Cabinet  which  was  brought  to  him  yesterday 
afternoon  by  Earl  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  the 
consequences  of  the  alternative  which  it  offers  for  his  decision, 
of  being  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  further  services,  or  of 
sanctioning  the  advancement  to  the  Peerage  of  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  all  the 
principles  which  they  consider  essential,  his  Majesty  has  come 
to  the  painful  resolution  of  accepting  their  resignations. 

[May  10,  Lord  Ebrington  moved  an  address  in  the  Commons 
expressing  “unaltered  confidence”  in  the  retiring  Ministers  and 
praying  the  King  to  choose  as  Ministers  only  those  who  would 
carry  the  Reform  Bill  into  effect  unimpaired.  It  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  288  to  208.] 

48.  Croker,  II,  1 53-1 70.  [Extracts  from  Mr.  Croker’s  Diary, 

“Notes  of  what  passed  about  a  change  of  Ministry, 
1832.”] 
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Thursday,  May  10.  .  .  .  When  he  [Lord  Lyndhurst]  had 
done  this  explanation,  which  had  been  chiefly  addressed  towards 
me,  I  asked  him,  “Whom  do  you  mean  to  put  at  the  head?” 
He  made  a  significant  motion  with  his  hand  towards  Peel  and 
said,  “That  Peel  must  answer.”  .  .  .  Peel  said,  .  .  He  was 
peculiarly  circumstanced — he  had  been  obliged  to  arrange  the 
Catholic  Question  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  judgment,  and  he 
would  not  now  perform  the  same  painful  abandonment  of 
opinion  on  the  Reform  Question.”  He  talked  of  “the  advantage 
to  the  country  that  public  men  should  maintain  a  character  for 
consistency  and  disinterestedness,  which  he  would  forever  forfeit 
if,  a  second  time,  he  were  on  any  pretence  to  act,  over  again, 
anything  like  his  part  in  the  Catholic  Question.”  .  .  . 

Friday,  May  1 1 .  .  .  .  I  afterwards  learned  that  Lord  Lynd¬ 
hurst  went  down  to  Windsor  to  report  that  the  only  advice 
he  could  give  his  Majesty  was  that  he  should  come  up  to  town, 
and  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  he  brought  back  his 
Majesty’s  commands  that  the  Duke  should  attend  him  at  St. 
James’s  at  one  o’clock,  tomorrow. 

Saturday,  May  12.  I  came  early  into  town  and  called  on  the 
Duke;  he  said,  “Well,  we  are  in  a  fine  scrape,  and  I  really 
do  not  see  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  it.”  .  .  .  He  then  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  the  King  at  one  o’clock,  and  would  tell  his 
Majesty  that,  happen  what  would,  he  (the  Duke)  would  stand 
by  him  and  endeavor  to  extricate  him  from  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  was  placed.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  May  13.  ...  In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  it 
became  clear  to  the  Duke  that  he  could  not  succeed,  and  I 
afterwards  learned  that  he  sent  to  desire  to  see  the  Speaker, 
who  called  on  him  about  4  o’clock,  and  then  the  Duke  informed 
him  that  he  found  he  could  not  make  a  Government,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  at  the  head,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  Speaker 
could,  and  offered  to  serve  with  or  under  him,  and  also  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  had  Baring’s  authority  to  say  that  he  would 
take  office  under  the  Speaker,  though  he  had  not  appeared  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  under  the  Duke.  The  Speaker  asked  time  to  con¬ 
sider  of  it.  .  .  . 
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May  14.  .  .  .  the  Speaker’s  intended  Administration  was 
dropped  in  silence.  It  was  hardly  alluded  to,  although  this  very 
meeting  had  been  originally  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  finally 
settling  that  matter.  After  a  good  deal  of  conversation,  it  was 
agreed,  on  Peel’s  proposition,  that  the  Duke  should  tell  the 
King  that  after  what  had  passed  in  the  House,  and  the  temper 
shown,  it  was  impossible  to  hope  to  form  a  Tory  Administra¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  passing  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  therefore 
his  Majesty  must  take  his  own  course.  The  Duke  was  to  add 
that,  in  order  to  save  his  Majesty’s  personal  honor  as  to  the 
creation  of  Peers,  he  himself  would,  as  far  as  depended  upon 
him,  remove  all  pretence  for  such  a  creation  by  withdrawing 
his  opposition. 

49.  Pari.  Deb.  XII,  937.  [Viscount  Palmerston  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  May  14,  1832.] 

...  it  was  said  that  the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  drove  the  late  Administration  from  office,  was  a  division 
upon  a  subject  of  no  real  importance.  But  that  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  real  state  of  the  case.  If  the  House  of  Lords  had 
chosen  to  place  the  Government  in  so  decided  a  minority,  upon 
a  question  of  no  importance,  and  upon  a  point  of  mere  legisla¬ 
tive  pedantry,  as  to  which  of  two  clauses  should  have  the  prece¬ 
dence,  the  hint  was  a  broad  one,  and  the  Government  could  not 
pretend  to  misunderstand  it.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  question 
was  one  of  importance,  and  involving  a  principle  of  the  bill, 
which  I  contend  it  was,  then  equally  the  Government  had  no 
option  left  as  to  what  it  should  do ;  .  .  . 

50.  Pari.  Deb.  XII,  1006.  [Earl  Grey  in  the  Lords,  May  17, 

1832.] 

I  ask,  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  we  were  to  suppose' 
that  such  a  prerogative  [the  creation  of  Peers]  did  not  exist, 
or  could  not  be  constitutionally  exercised?  The  Commons  have 
a  control  over  the  power  of  the  Crown  by  the  privilege,  in 
extreme  cases,  of  refusing  the  supplies;  and  the  Crown  has,  by 
means  of  its  power  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons,  a  control 
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upon  any  violent  and  rash  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mons;  but  if  a  majority  of  this  House  is  to  have  the  power, 
whenever  they  please,  of  opposing  the  declared  and  decided 
wishes  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  people,  without  any  means  of 
modifying  that  power,  then  this  country  is  placed  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  an  uncontrollable  oligarchy. 

51.  Pari.  Deb.  XII,  995.  [The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Lords,  May  17,  1832.] 

.  .  .  my  Lords,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  threat  of  carrying  this 
measure  of  creating  Peers  into  execution,  if  it  should  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  noble  lords  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
House,  or  to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  conduct,  is  just  as 
bad  as  its  execution :  for,  my  Lords,  it  does  by  violence  force  a 
decision  on  this  House,  and  on  a  subject,  my  Lords,  on  which 
this  House  is  not  disposed  to  give  such  a  decision. 

[May  15,  when  Earl  Grey’s  Cabinet  were  asked  to  continue 
in  office  they  laid  down  the  condition  that  they  have  “a  sufficient 
security  that  they  will  possess  the  power  of  passing  the  present 
bill,  unimpaired  in  its  principles  and  its  essential  provisions,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present  form.”  On  the  same  day  the 
King  gave  “the  assurance  that,  if  a  creation  of  Peers  should  be 
required  to  give  additional  strength  to  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  Majesty’s  sanction  to  the 
measure,  under  certain  and  reasonable  limitations,  will  not  be 
wanting.”  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Cabinet  on  the  18th  asked 
for  “a  full  and  indisputable  security.”] 

52.  Corresp.  II,  434,  435.  [The  King ‘to  Earl  Grey,  May  18, 

.  1832.] 

His  Majesty  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  afford  to  them  the 
security  they  require  for  passing  the  Reform  Bill  unimpaired  in 
its  principles  and  in  its  essential  provisions,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  its  present  form  and  with  this*  view  his  Majesty 
authorizes  Earl  Grey,  if  any  obstacle  should  arise  during  the 
further  progress  of  the  bill,  to  submit  to  him  a  creation  of 
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Peers  to  such  extent  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
the  bill,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  has  been  and  still  is 
his  Majesty’s  object  to  avoid  any  permanent  increase  to  the 
Peerage,  .  .  . 

53.  Corresp.  II,  437.  [Earl  Grey  to  the  King,  May  18,  1832.] 

Earl  Grey,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  Lord 
Harewood,  announced  to  the  House  the  continuance  of  your 
Majesty’s  Ministers  in  office  in  obedience  to  your  Majesty’s  most 
gracious  desire;  stating  at  the  same  time  that  they  did  so  with 
a  confident  expectation  that  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  carry 
the  bill  through  its  further  stages. 

54*  Corresp.  II.  444-  [Sir  H.  Taylor  to  Earl  Grey,  May  20, 
1832.  (Private.)] 

I  think  it  necessary,  upon  this  occasion,  to  state  to  your  Lord- 
ship,  that,  finding  the  progress  of  the  endeavors  I  had  been 
ordered  to  promote,  checked  by  some  uncertainty,  or  assumed 
uncertainty,  as  to  the  position  in  which  the  question  stood,  I 
stated  to  those  with  whom  I  communicated,  and  without  any 
restriction  as  to  their  use  of  the  authority,  that  in  case  any  ob¬ 
stacle  should  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  bill,  your  Lordship 
had  his  Majesty’s  authority  to  submit  to  him  such  a  creation 
of  Peers  as  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  bill,  and  I  added 
that  they,  therefore,  had  before  them  the  alternative  of  the 
Reform  Bill  with  an  addition  to  the  Peerage,  or  the  Reform 
Bill  without  it. 

55.  Greville,  II,  304. 

May  31.  ...  A  calm  has  succeeded  the  storm.  Last  night 
schedules  A  and  B  were  galloped  through  the  committee,  and 
they  finished  the  business.  .  .  .  The  Tories  are,  however,  so 
utterly  defeated,  and  the  victory  of  their  opponents  is  so  com¬ 
plete,  that  the  latter  can  afford  to  be  moderate  and  decorous 
in  their  tone  and  manner;  and  the  former  are  exceedingly 
sulky,  cockering  up  each  other  with  much  self-gratulation  and 
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praise,  but  aware  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
they  are  covered  with  odium,  ridicule,  and  disgrace.  Peel  and 
the  Duke  are  ostensibly  great  friends,  and  the  ridiculous  farce 
is  still  kept  up  of  each  admiring  what  he  would  not  do  himself, 
but  what  the  other  did. 

56.  Pari.  Deb.  XIII,  450.  [Mr.  Praed  in  the  Commons,  June 

5,  1832.] 

He  believed  that  when  history  should  sum  up  the  crimes 
of  English  statesmen  she  would  have  no  page  so  black  as  that 
in  which  the  passing  of  this  bill  was  commemorated. 

57.  Pari.  Deb.  XIII,  368—369.  [Earl  Grey  in  the  Lords,  June 

4,  1832.] 

He  trusted  that  those  who  augured  unfavorably  of  the  bill 
would  live  to  see  all  their  ominous  forebodings  falsified,  and 
that,  after  the  angry  feelings  of  the  day  had  passed  away, 
the  measure  would  be  found  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  conservative  of  the  Constitution. 

58.  Pari.  Deb.  XIII,  374.  [House  of  Lords,  Monday,  June  4, 

1832.] 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  motion.  Contents  106;  Not 
Contents  22 — Majority  84.  [For  third  reading.] 

59.  Corresp.  II,  466.  [Sir  H.  Taylor  to  Earl  Grey,  June  7, 
1832.] 

The  Lord  Chancellor  transmitted  this  morning  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  giving  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Reform  Bill  with  a 
letter  to  me,  in  which  he  again  urged  his  Majesty’s  giving  it  in 
person,  and  I  took  this  opportunity  of  submitting  to  him  his 
Lordship’s  previous  letter  also.  But  his  Majesty  persisted  in  his 
refusal. 

[The  King,  however,  gave  his  assent  to  the  Reform  Bill  on 
this  date.] 


THE  SOURCES 


Part  HE  Extracts  from  Speeches  in  Parliament  on 
the  Reform  Bills 

60.  Pari.  Deb.  II,  1085.  [Lord  John  Russell  introducing  the 
first  Reform  Bill  in  the  Commons,  Mar.  1,  1831.] 

I  shall  be  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  overturn  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  our  ancestors.  I  maintain,  that  in  departing  from 
the  letter,  we  preserve  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  Our  op¬ 
ponents  say,  our  ancestors  gave  Old  Sarum  representatives, 
therefore  we  should  give  Old  Sarum  representatives. — We  say, 
our  ancestors  gave  Old  Sarum  representatives,  because  it  was 
a  large  town;  therefore  we  give  representatives  to  Manchester, 
which  is  a  large  town. 

61.  Ibid.  II,  1 1 12,  1126,  1127.  [Sir  Robert  H.  Inglis  in  the 
Commons,  Mar.  1,  1831.] 

The  noble  lord  says,  that  we  are  restoring  the  Constitution. 
.  .  .  When  was  the  Constitution  of  this  House  other  than  it 
now  is,  when,  at  least,  was  it  better  and  more  popular?  .  .  . 

I  oppose  this  change  in  the  construction  of  this  House  (and 
consequent  change  in  the  Constitution  of  this  country),  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  people  desire  such  change: 
and  because,  if  I  did  believe  it,  I  am  sent  here  to  legislate,  not 
for  their  will,  but  for  their  interests.  I  oppose  it,  because  the 
principle  upon  which  this  reform  is  to  be  made,  is  unrecognised 
in  any  era  of  the  history  of  this  House.  I  oppose  it,  because  it 
diminishes  those  influences  here,  which  have  always  existed,  and 
which  are  at  this  day  essential  to  the  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion.  I  oppose  it,  because  against  the  body  so  assembled,  no 
charge  is  proved,  or  even  made ;  because  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  never  less  than  at  this  day ;  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  was  never  less ;  the  influence  of  corruption  by  money, 
by  places,  or  by  party,  was  never  less : — on  every  consideration 
of  all  which  we  enjoy,  and  of  all  which  we  are  to  hazard,  I 
oppose  the  object  of  the  noble  lord. 

62.  Ibid.  II,  1135,  1136.  [Mr.  H.  Twiss  in  the  Commons, 
Mar.  1,  1831.] 

The  noble  lord  said,  that  the  bill  would  reduce  the  expense 
of  elections.  Of  all  fallacies  which  he  had  heard,  that  was  the 
greatest.  ...  It  would  cause  a  greater  expense  in  carrying  the 
greater  number  to  the  poll,  and  it  would  cause  a  greater  ex¬ 
pense  by  having  a  greater  number  to  bribe. 

63.  Ibid.  II,  1 1 6 1 ,  1162.  [Mr.  John  V.  Shelley  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  Mar.  2,  1831.] 

He  had  often  heard  it  said  in  that  House,  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  close,  or,  as  the  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  call 
them  “rotten  boroughs,”  could  not  by  any  possible  means  give 
their  free  and  unbiased  votes  on  any  question.  Now,  he  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  only  truly  and  thoroughly  independent  members 
in  that  House  were  the  representatives  of  the  close  boroughs. 
He  had  not  any  intention  of  offering  the  slightest  disrespect  to 
those  who  represented  large  manufacturing  places  or  counties, 
but  he  asserted,  that  they  were  all,  in  a  certain  degree,  fettered 
by  local  interests  and  prejudices,  whilst  the  members  for  close 
boroughs,  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  deferring  to  the 
views  of  persons  having  local  interests,  considered  themselves  as 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  country,  and  were  necessarily 
purer,  more  unfettered,  and  more  independent,  than  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  manufacturing  district  or  of  a  county. 

64.  Ibid.  II,  1184,  1185.  [Lord  Stormont  in  the  Commons, 
Mar.  2,  1831.] 
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The  disfranchisement  of  an  immense  number  of  boroughs 
was  to  take  place,  and  amongst  others  the  borough  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  represent  (Aldborough).  ...  It  was  the  in¬ 
terests  of  that  borough  that  he  had  been  sent  to  support  in 
Parliament,  and  almost  the  first  vote  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  give,  was  one  that  would  pronounce  civil  death  to  his  con¬ 
stituents.  But  according  to  the  noble  lord’s  statement,  there 
were  no  less  than  168  gentlemen  who  were  called  upon  to  do 
the  same  thing.  He,  however,  thought  there  were  not  168 
gentlemen  to  be  found  anywhere  who  would  be  ready  to  vote 
their  own  damnation  ( loud  laughter). 

65.  Ibid.  II,  1197,  1200-1202.  [Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  Mar.  2,  1831.] 

It  is.  said  that  the  system  works  well.  I  deny  it.  I  deny  that 
a  system  works  we, 11,  which  the  people  regard  with  aversion. 
We  may  say  here,  that  it  is  a  good  system  and  a  perfect  system. 
But  if  any  man  were  to  say  so  to  any  658  respectable  farmers 
or  shop-keepers,  chosen  by  lot  in  any  part  of  England,  he  would 
be  hooted  down,  and  laughed  to  scorn.  Are  these  the  feel¬ 
ings  with  which  any  part  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
regarded?  ... 

It  is  by  means  of  such  boroughs  [close  and  rotten],  they  tell 
us,  that  the  ablest  men  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament. 
It  is  true  that  many  distinguished  persons  have  represented 
places  of  this  description.  But,  Sir,  we  must  judge  of  a  form  of 
government  by  its  general  tendency,  not  by  happy  accidents. 
.  .  .  If  there  were  a  law  that  the  hundred  tallest  men  in 
England  should  be  members  in  Parliament,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  some  able  men  among  those  who  would  come  into 
the  House  by  virtue  of  this  law.  .  .  .  We  read  in  ancient 
history,  that  a  very  able  king  was  elected  by  the  neighing  of 
his  horse.  But  we  shall  scarcely,  I  think,  adopt  this  mode  of 
election.  ...  I  do  not  say,  that  precisely  the  same  able  men 
who  would  find  their  way  into  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
will  find  their  way  into  the  reformed  House — but  that  is  not 
the  question.  No  particular  man  is  necessary  to  the  State.  We 
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may  depend  on  it,  that  if  we  provide  the  country  with  free 
institutions,  those  institutions  will  provide  it  with  great  men. 

...  If  the  elective  franchise  is  property — if  to  disfranchise 
voters  without  a  crime  proved,  or  a  compensation  given,  be 
robbery — was  there  ever  such  an  act  of  robbery  as  the  disfran¬ 
chising  of  the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders?  Was  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  compensation  given  to  them?  Is  it  declared  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  bill  which  took  away  their  votes,  that  they  had 
been  convicted  of  any  offence? 

66.  Ibid.  II,  1208-1213.  [“Orator”  Hunt  in  the  Commons, 
Mar.  2,  1831.] 

.  .  .  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord  had  gone  far  beyond  his 
anticipations.  .  .  .  The  noble  lord  had  described  his  measure 
as  coming  between  those  who  resisted  all  reform,  and  those  who 
wanted  too  wide  and  sweeping  a  reform ;  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  not,  to  use  an  old  adage,  between  these  two 
stools  fall  to  the  ground.  .  .  . 

When  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Caine  (Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay)  talked  of  the  rabble  as  opposed  to  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  the  middle  classes,  did  he  mean  to  admit,  that,  in  taking 
away  from  that  rabble  the  right  of  choosing  representatives, 
he  was  also  willing  to  exempt  them  from  the  payment  of  the 
taxes — from  serving  in  the  militia,  or  from  being  called  on  to 
fight  the  battles  of  their  country?  .  .  . 

He  had  for  years  attended  public  meetings.  Aye,  public  meet¬ 
ings,  composed  of  men  a  great  deal  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  than  the  inhabitants  of  that  most  degraded  and  rotten- 
est  of  all  rotten  boroughs,  the  borough  of  Caine.  How  the  noble 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  could  have  passed  over  that  rotten- 
est,  stinkingest,  skulkingest  of  boroughs,  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  .  .  . 

He  would  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  for  advocating  the  question 
now  introduced  by  him,  he  had  been  confined  for  two  years 
and  a  half  in  a  loathsome  dungeon. 

)67.  Ibid.  II,  1236.  [Sir  Charles  Wetherell  in  the  Commons, 
Mar.  2,  1831.] 
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It  should  not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten,  that  the  Church, 
the  established  Church  of  this  country,  was  a  chartered  body; 
that  the  Peerage  held  its  privileges  by  instruments  and  patents, 
granted  under  the  Great  Seal;  that  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  East-India  Company,  and  every  other  great  establishment 
of  the  country,  possessed  all  their  rights  and  property,  and  utility 
and  value,  public  and  private,  individual  and  aggregate,  under 
a  charter,  which,  like  that  of  the  about-to-be  confiscated  bor¬ 
oughs,  might  be  hereafter  violated,  if  the  dangerous  precedent 
were  once  supinely  admitted.  Disfranchise  without  a  crime 
alleged,  without  a  trial,  without  even  the  mockery  of  a  form 
of  justice,  the  least  borough  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  open  the 
door  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  itself. 

68.  Ibid.  II,  1328.  [Viscount  Palmerston  in  the  Commons, 

Mar.  3,  1831.] 

The  argument  used  for  refusing  representatives  to  some  of 
the  great  towns  was,  as  he  understood  it,  that  they  w7ere  at 
present  virtually  represented.  He  would  oppose  that  argument 
by  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  ask  those  who  contended 
that  the  large  towns  were  virtually  represented  by  the  members 
of  the  small  ones,  why  the  small  ones  might  not  now  content 
themselves  with  a  similar  advantage? 

69.  Ibid.  II,  1346,  1347,  1353.  [Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  Commons, 

Mar.  3,  1831.] 

I  conceive  the  noble  lord  s  plan  to  be  founded  altogether 
upon  an  erroneous  principle.  Its  great  defect,  in  my  opinion,  is 
.  .  .  that  it  severs  all  connexion  between  the  lower  classes  of 
the  community  and  the  direct  representation  in  this  House; 

.  .  .  I  think  it  an  immense  advantage  that  the  class  which 
includes  the  weavers  of  Coventry  and  the  pot-wallopers  of 
Preston  has  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  present  system.  The 
individual  right  is  limited,  and  properly  limited,  within  narrow 
bounds;  but  the  class  is  represented.  .  .  .  what  will  be  the  ef- 
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feet  of  cutting  off  altogether  the  communication  between  this 
House  and  all  that  class  of  society  which  is  above  pauperism, 
and  below  the  arbitrary  and  impassable  line  of  £10  rental 
which  you  have  selected?  If  you  were  establishing  a  perfectly 
new  system  of  representation,  and  were  unfettered  by  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  past,  and  by  existing  modes  of  society,  would  it  be 
wise  to  exclude  altogether  the  sympathies  of  this  class?  How 
much  more  unwise,  when  you  find  it  possessed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  of  the  privilege!  .  .  . 

Up  to  this  hour,  no  one  has  pretended  that  we  shall  gain 
anything  by  the  change,  excepting,  indeed,  that  we  shall  con¬ 
ciliate  the  public  favor.  Why,  no  doubt,  you  cannot  propose 
to  share  your  power  with  half  a  million  of  men  without  gaining 
some  popularity— without  purchasing  by  such  a  bribe  some  por¬ 
tion  of  good-will.  But  these  are  vulgar  arts  of  government; 
others  will  outbid  you,  not  now,  but  at  no  remote  period — they 
will  offer  votes  and  power  to  a  million  of  men,  will  quote 
your  precedent  for  the  concession,  and  will  carry  your  principles 
to  their  legitimate  and  natural  consequences. 

70.  Ibid.  Ill,  61,  62.  [Mr.  F.  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot¬ 

land,  in  the  Commons,  Mar.  4,  1831.] 

.  .  .  liberty  was  the  daughter  not  the  mother  of  riches.  .  .  . 
We  were  prosperous  and  splendid,  while  we  were  saddled  with 
the  Star  Chamber,  with  the  prerogative,  with  purveyance,  and 
with  ship-money.  .  .  .  England,  in  fact,  then  bore  as  proud  a 
name  among  the  nations  as  at  any  after  period;  but  as  wealth 
multiplied,  intelligence  spread  among  the  population ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  it  was  found  necessary  to  widen  the  basis 
on  which  the  Constitution  rested,  in  order  to  provide  room  for 
the  multiplied  children  of  freedom.  The  question,  then,  was, 
whether  that  basis  was  wide  enough  at  this  moment,  or  whether 
more  room  must  not  still  be  made  for  those  who  had  now 
become  entitled  to  better  accommodation? 

71.  Ibid.  Ill,  87,  88,  99,  100.  [Mr.  Croker  in  the  Commons, 

Mar.  4,  1831.] 
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I  find  that,  in  the  year  1821,  nineteen  petitions  only  were 
presented  in  favor  of  reform.  In  the  year  1822  the  number  was 
reduced  to  twelve.  In  the  year  1823  the  number  was  twenty- 
nine.  In  the  year  1824,  there  was  no  petition  at  all.  In  the  year 
1825,  no  petition, — in  the  year  1826,  no  petition, — in  the  year 
1827,  no  petition, — in  the  year  1828,  no  petition, — in  the  year 
1829,  no  petition, — and  even  in  the  session  1830,  only  fourteen 
petitions  presented  in  favor  of  reform.  Such,  then,  was  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject  up  to  that  date. 

Then  came  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  noble  lord 
and  his  political  friends  .  .  .  looked  about  for  a  political  lever 
to  move  the  Government  of  the  day  from  its  place,  and  then, 
from  hustings  and  windows,  and  their  different  places  of  can¬ 
vass,  they  instigated  the  clamors  of  the  people  in  favor  of  re¬ 
form  ;  and  the  people,  as  the  noble  lord  boasts,  responded  to  their 
call :  650  petitions  have  been  the  result  of  that  appeal !  .  .  . 

...  let  us  give  the  noble  lord  the  full  advantage  of  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  his  plan — what  is  the 
result? — eighteen  of  the  old  boroughs  which  his  arbitrary  line 
includes,  containing  about  80,000  inhabitants,  will  send  thirty- 
six  members  to  this  House;  while  eighteen  new  boroughs,  with 
a  population  of  about  280,000,  are  to  have  barely  eighteen  rep¬ 
resentatives:  in  the  former  case,  one  representative  for  every 
2,300  souls;  in  the  latter,  one  for  every  16,500. 

72.  Ibid.  Ill,  149.  [Mr.  John  Wood  in  the  Commons,  Mar.  7, 

1831.] 

He  had  now  [at  Preston]  6,000  electors,  which,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  would  be  gradually  reduced  to  about  1,000; 
but  when  he  visited  them,  ...  He  should  tell  them,  .  .  .  that 
the  two  members  they  had  sent  up  from  Preston  were  liable  to 
be  oppressed  by  the  nominees  of  some  noble  lords,  and  that  that 
evil  would  now  be  destroyed;  for  that,  though  5,000  of  them 
might  be  deprived  of  their  privileges,  there  were  500,000  others 
who  would  obtain  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  that,  consequently, 
these  rights  were  more  likely  to  be  better  guarded  than  they 
had  been  heretofore. 
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73.  Ibid.  Ill,  186,  192.  [Mr.  O’Connell  in  the  Commons, 

Mar.  8,  1831.] 

He  had  never  heard  of  a  royal  charter,  grant,  or  deed  to  any 
nobleman,  conferring  on  that  nobleman  the  right  of  nominating 
members  to  sit  in  that  House.  No;  but  he  had  heard  of  such 
grants  being  made  to  the  people.  He  knew  that  the  people  had 
been  robbed  of  those  grants,  and  he  liked  this  bill  because  it 
laid  hold  of  the  spoliators. 

.  .  .  they  had  been  told  that  the  bill  was  a  seizure  of  fran¬ 
chises  and  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Now  he  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  gentlemen  who  held  this  language  meant  to 
assist  him  in  his  endeavor  to  carry  the  Repeal  of  the  Union;  for 
if  they  thought  that  the  legislature  had  no  right  to  take  away 
franchises,  what  did  they  think  of  200  boroughs  being  disfran¬ 
chised  by  one  single  Act  of  Parliament?  Yet  this  was  done  at 
the  Union. 

74.  Ibid.  Ill,  307,  308.  [Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons, 

Mar.  9,  1831.] 

.  .  .  anomalies  they  found,  and  anomalies,  though  not  such 
glaring  ones  as  now  existed,  they  meant  to  leave.  A  regular  dis¬ 
tribution  of  an  equal  proportion  of  members  to  equal  popula¬ 
tion  might  be  a  wise  and  a  great  scheme,  but  the  proposers  of 
this  measure  had  not  thought  fit  to  bring  such  a  plan  before 
Parliament;  and  if  those  who  threw  opposition  in  their  way 
on  that  ground  thought  that  such  a  plan  would  prove  either 
beneficial  or  practicable,  let  them  come  forward  and  propose  it, 
but  let  them  not  on  account  of  this  measure  wanting  a  species 
of  symmetry  which  they  would  have  been  the  foremost  to  re¬ 
ject,  censure  it. 

75.  Ibid.  Ill,  647,  648.  [Mr.  Sheil  in  the  Commons,  Mar.  21, 

1831.] 

...  by  the  Act  of  Union  .  .  .  there  were  also  100  Irish 
members  incorporated  with  this  House.  .  .  .Was  not  this  a 
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greater  innovation  than  any  which  could  result  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  additions  to  the  county  members,  and  was  not  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  100  Irishmen,  differing  in  habits,  and  having 
at  one  time  distinct  interests,  a  change  more  violent  than  the 
intended  substitution  for  the  representatives  of  places  of  which 
the  streets  (to  use  the  expression  of  Edmund  Burke)  “can  only 
be  traced  by  the  color  of  the  corn,  and  of  which  the  only  manu¬ 
facture  is  in  members  of  Parliament?” 

76.  Ibid.  IV,  782.  [Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  Commons,  July  5, 

1831.] 

It  is  well  to  talk  of  opposing  a  firm  front  to  sedition,  and 
of  using  vigorous  means  to  put  down  agitation.  Those  phrases 
are  used  very  properly,  when  they  refer  to  some  temporary  ex¬ 
citement  .  .  .  then  it  is  well  to  show  a  bold  front ;  but  woe  to 
the  Government  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  nation  and 
a  mob — woe  to  the  Government  that  thinks  a  great  and  steady 
movement  of  mind  is  to  be  put  down  like  a  riot.  This  error 
has  been  twice  fatal  to  the  Bourbons — it  may  be  fatal  to 
the  legislature  of  this  country  if  they  should  venture  to 
foster  it. 

77.  Ibid.  IV,  882,  884.  [Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  Commons,  July  6, 

1831.] 

How  can  you  hope  permanently  to  preserve  the  free  action 
of  two  such  authorities  in  the  State,  as  a  limited  Monarchy 
and  an  hereditary  Peerage,  if  you  make  the  popular  assembly 
the  immediate  uncontrolled  organ  of  the  public  will ;  if  you 
devise  no  means  by  which  property  can  exercise  a  proportion¬ 
ate  influence  in  the  election  of  that  popular  assembly,  but  give 
an  equal  right  to  the  poorest  class  of  electors,  with  that  you 
give  to  the  most  wealthy?  .  .  . 

I  cannot  defend  the  sale  of  boroughs — I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  exercise  of  absolute  nomination,  yet  I  am  not  certain  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  eradicate  these  defects,  without  depriving 
the  country  of  good  that  more  than  counterbalances  the  evil. 
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78.  Ibid.  IV,  896.  [Sir  F.  Burdett  in  the  Commons,  July  6, 

1831.] 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell) 
had  severely  condemned  political  unions,  like  to  that  in  Birming¬ 
ham;  but  he  wished  to  remind  that  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  so  long  as  the  people  were  denied  a  legitimate  channel  for 
the  expression  of  their  grievances,  they  would  be  sure  to  find 
a  channel  of  their  own.  Such  institutions  and  unions  had  pro¬ 
duced  an  excellent  effect  in  keeping  alive  and  strengthening  the 
love  of  political  liberty. 

79.  Ibid.  IV,  902,  903.  [Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons, 
July  6,  1831.] 

.  .  .  those  who  argued  against  this  bill  had  taken  two  objec¬ 
tions,  which  to  him  appeared  contradictory  of  each  other.  They 
had,  at  the  same  time,  declared  innovation  to  be  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  and  professed,  that  they  were  ready  to  embrace  a  plan 
of  reform,  provided  it  were  safer  than  that  proposed  by  Minis¬ 
ters.  He  thought  they  should  restrict  themselves  to  one  line 
of  opposition,  and  either  say  nothing  against  innovation,  or  give 
up  all  notion  of  moderate  reform. 

80.  Ibid.  VII,  308.  [Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  Commons,  Sept.  20, 

1831.] 

All  these  arguments — all  these  appeals  [to  the  Lords  to  de¬ 
feat  the  Reform  Bill  and  thus  preserve  their  order  from  de¬ 
struction]  being  interpreted,  mean  this:  “Proclaim  to  your  coun¬ 
trymen  that  you  have  no  common  interests  with  them,  no 
common  sympathies  with  them;  that  you  can  be  powerful  only 
by  their  weakness,  and  exalted  only  by  their  degradation;  that 
the  corruptions  which  disgust  them,  and  the  oppression  against 
which  their  spirit  rises  up,  are  indispensable  to  your  authority; 
that  the  freedom  and  purity  of  election  are  incompatible  with 
the  very  existence  of  your  House.  Give  them  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  your  power  rests,  not  as  they  have  hitherto  imagined, 
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on  their  rational  conviction,  or  their  habitual  veneration,  or 
your  own  great  property,  but  on  a  system  fertile  of  political 
evils,  fertile  also  of  low  iniquities  of  which  ordinary  justice 
takes  cognizance.  Bind  up,  in  inseparable  union,  the  privileges 
of  your  estate  with  the  grievances  of  ours;  resolve  to  stand 
or  fall  with  abuses  visibly  marked  out  for  destruction;  tell  the 
people  that  they  are  attacking  you  in  attacking  the  three  holes 
in  the  wall,  and  that  they  shall  never  get  rid  of  the  three  holes 
in  the  wall  till  they  have  got  rid  of  you — that  a  hereditary 
Peerage,  and  a  representative  assembly,  can  coexist  only  in  name 
— that,  if  they  will  have  a  House  of  Peers,  they  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  mock  House  of  Commons.” 

81.  Ibid.  VII,  318.  [Mr.  Croker  in  the  Commons,  Sept.  20, 

1831.] 

I  should  say,  that  the  majorities  which  we  have  seen  this 
session  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Bill  prove  that  the  Reform  Bill 
is  unnecessary.  If  this  Parliament  does  not  speak  the  voice  of 
the  people  fairly  and  fully,  the  hori.  gentlemen  opposite  lose  the 
only  arguments  they  have  urged  for  their  measure,  and  if  it 
does,  they  lose  the  only  fact  on  which  they  can  rely  for  its 
justification;  for  if  their  assertion  be  true,  we  have  already  a 
free  and  popular  House  of  Commons. 

82.  Ibid.  VII,  455.  [Sir  R.  Peel  in  the  Commons,  Sept.  21, 

1831.] 

All  the  quotations  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 

.  .  .  that  those  who  contribute  to  the  taxes  ought  to  vote  .for 
them — are  good,  not  for  confining  the  right  of  voting  to  £10 
householders,  but  for  extending  it,  at  least,  to  all  inhabitant 
householders  who  are  competent  to  bear  their  share  of  general 
and  local  burthens.  The  argument  of  the  Attorney  General, 
that  the  more  you  multiply  the  number  of  voters,  the  greater  is 
the  security  against  the  influence  of  corruption,  will  be  appealed 
to  in  favor  of  a  more  popular  right  of  suffrage.  What  is  the 
objection  that  you — the  advocates  of  this  bill — can  make  to 
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the  extension  of  it?  Surely  you  will  not  then  exclaim  that  the 
people  are  not  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests?  ...  I 
repeat  it,  your  own  arguments  are  conclusive  against  the  stability 
and  permanence  of  the  arrangement  you  are  about  to  make. 

83.  Ibid.  VII,  947,  950,  954,  963,  964.  [Earl  Grey  in  the 
Lords,  Monday,  Oct.  3,  1831.] 

I  have  already  shown  to  your  lordships,  that  several  English 
Monarchs  have  refused  to  issue  writs,  when  towns,  which  had 
been  represented,  had  ceased  to  be  populous.  There  are  forty- 
four  boroughs  and  one  city,  at  the  present  moment,  which 
formerly  enjoyed  the  right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  no  writ  being  now  directed  to 
them,  are  deprived  of  that  privilege.  Here  they  had  a  number 
of  boroughs,  almost  as  great  as  was  contained  in  schedule  A, 
deprived  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  Parliament.  ...  I  say,  then,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Constitution  .  .  . 
Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  alterations  in  the 
exercise  of  a  public  trust,  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the 
public  welfare.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  power  of 
nominating  members  to  sit  in  Parliament  is  not  enjoyed  by  this 
House  in  general — it  is  not  enjoyed  by  your  lordships  as  a 
body  in  the  State — but  it  is  enjoyed  by  a  few  wealthy  indivi¬ 
duals  amongst  you,  who  exercise  the  power  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  own  separate  interests.  The  power,  therefore,  is 
exercised  and  enjoyed  only  by  a  few,  whilst  the  odium  falls 
upon  the  whole  body.  The  system  is  odious  to  the  people,  and 
shocks  their  senses,  and  on  your  lordships,  as  a  body,  the  odium 
rests.  By  getting  rid  of  the  system,  then,  you  remove  the  odium, 
and  the  Peerage,  as  a  body,  lose  nothing.  .  .  . 

[After  carefully  analyzing  the  representation  in  the  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  vote  on  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Grey  continued:] 
I  would  ask  your  lordships,  whether  you  are  prepared  to  reject 
a  measure  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Commons  of  England,  with  the  dissent  of  only  twenty- 
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eight  who  can  be  fairly  called  representatives  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

It  is  said,  if  you  once  concede,  where  will  you  stop?  This  is 
the  old  doctrine,  which  has  led  to  so  much  ruin.  But  is  it  true 
that  this  ruin  has  been  produced  by  concession?  I  think  not. 
Was  it  concession  that  lost  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Philip  2nd?  Was  it  concession  that  overturned  the  government 
of  Charles  1st,  and  led  him  to  the  scaffold?  No,  my  lords,  it 
was  the  faithless  attempt  he  made  to  resume  those  rights  which 
he  had  reluctantly  granted.  Was  it  concession  that  created  those 
discontents  which  disturbed  the  end  of  Charles  2nd’s  reign, 
and  which  obliged  his  successor  to  abdicate  the  throne?  Was  it 
concession  that  lost  us  America?  Was  it  concession  that  de¬ 
stroyed  the  old  monarchy  of  France?  ...  To  come  down  to 
the  more  recent  periods.  Was  it  concession  which  produced  the 
last  revolution  in  France,  or  was  it  not  an  attempt  to  wrest 
from  the  people  those  rights  and  privileges  which  their  mon¬ 
arch  had  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  charter?  I  implore  your 
lordships  to  consider  all  these  and  many  other  examples  with 
which  history  furnishes  us,  and  to  concede  before  it  is  too  late, 
and  while  concession  may  yet  be  useful  .  .  . 

*84.  Ibid.  VII,  1158,  1 159)  1164,  1168.  [The  Earl  of  Harrowby 
in  the  Lords,  Oct.  4,  1831.] 

If  you  do  adopt  that  principle  [population  as  the  basis  of 
representation],  you  ought  to  follow  it  out  consistently.  Has 
that  been  done  here?  You  will  indeed  find  great  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  line,  and  that  is  a  reason  why  you  should  not  adopt 
the  principle  at  all.  .  .  . 

I  am  to  be  told,  I  suppose,  that  the  present  mode  of  repre¬ 
sentation  is  full  of  anomalies.  ...  In  order  to  have  anomalies, 
you  must  first  have  a  principle.  But  it  is  our  pride  that,  in  the 
formation  of  our  Constitution,  no  principle  of  abstract  theory 
was  consulted.  It  is  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  successive  gen¬ 
erations,  acting  upon  no  system,  but  governing  themselves  by 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  at  various  times  they  were 
placed.  They  made  such  changes  as  the  circumstances  of  society 
required,  but  in  making  them  they  did  not  adopt  any  regular 
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plan.  I  say,  therefore,  that  my  objection  is  to  the  principle  of 
this  bill. 

.  .  .  among  the  many  reasons  for  which  I  oppose  it,  there  is 
this  above  all — that  I  object  to  altering  any  one  of  the  ancient 
franchises  of  the  realm  without  assigning  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason.  .  .  .  The  dreadful  effect  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
universal  change  is,  that  it  must  unsettle  the  minds  of  men  as 
regards  the  whole  system.  .  .  . 

Your  lordships  may  prevent  some  portion  of  the  evils  which 
would  otherwise  result,  by  not  permitting  the  bill  to  pass  into 
a  law;  but  neither  you,  nor  the  might  of  man,  can  revoke  the 
mischief  of  proposing  it.  The  Ministers  have  done  what  no 
Ministers  ever  ought  to  do — they  have  brought  forward  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  it  may  be  almost  equally  dangerous  to  adopt  or  to 
reject. 

85.  Ibid.  VII,  1393—1396.  [The  Earl  of  Radnor  in  the  Lords, 
Oct.  5,  1831.] 

It  was  true  that  the  institutions  of  the  country  had  been 
changed ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  that  they  had  been  changed 
the  wrong  way.  .  .  . 

He  was  himself  the  proprietor  of  a  close  borough — the 
borough  of  Downton.  .  .  .  The  right  of  voting  there  was  by 
burgage  tenure,  and  there  were  not  less  than  100  freeholders 
of  that  description  there  500  or  600  years  ago.  Now  100  house¬ 
holders  was  a  fair  constituency  for  it  at  that  period  .  .  . 
What  was  the  constituency  of  that  borough  at  this  moment? 
He  was  the  constituency.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  the  100  tenures  that  conferred  the  right  of  voting  there, 
and  one  of  the  properties  that  gave  a  vote  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  watercourse.  That  was  an  instance  of  the  change  which 
had  been  going  on  in  boroughs  towards  increased  closeness  and 
corruption.  .  .  . 

And  why,  according  to  some  noble  lords,  should  we  not  re¬ 
main  as  we  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago?  .  .  .  Let  him  illus¬ 
trate  this  position  by  referring  to  the  noble  earl  who  had  spoken 
against  the  bill.  ...  if  the  noble  earl  was  to  break  his  leg,  he 
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ought  to  exclaim — “No,  no;  I  will  have  no  Mr.  Brodie  to  tie 
up  my  arteries;  give  me  the  good  old  red  hot  cauterizing  knife.” 
But  the  fact  was,  that  the  march  of  mind,  as  it  was  called,  had 
not  only  extended  to  science  and  art,  but  had  gone  on  as  far 
as  politics.  The  people  knew  their  rights,  and  were  demanding 
the  possession  of  them;  .  .  .  Their  lordships  might  just  as 
well  say,  “We  will  not  grow  older”  as  attempt  to  prevent  those 
persons  obtaining  possession  of  their  rights. 

86.  Ibid.  VIII,  246,  253,  254,  259,  260,  274,  275.  [Henry 
Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  Lords,  Oct.  7,  1831.] 

Now,  I  need  not  remind  your  lordships,  that  the  present 
distribution  of  the  right  to  send  members  is  any  thing  rather 
than  very  ancient,  still  less  has  it  been  unchanged.  Henry  8th 
created  twenty  boroughs — Edward  6th  made  twelve — good 
Queen  Elizabeth  created  120,  revived  forty-eight;  and  in  all 
there  were  created  and  revived  200  down  to  the  Restoration. 
.  .  .  Such  then  is  the  old  and  venerable  distribution  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  time  out  of  mind  had  and  enjoyed  in  Cornwall  and  in 
England  at  large.  Falmouth  and  Bossiney,  Lostwithiel  and 
Grampound,  may,  it  seems,  be  enfranchised  and  welcome,  by 
the  mere  power  of  the  Crown.  But  let  it  be  proposed  to  give 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Sheffield  members, 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature — and  the  air  resounds  with  cries 
of  revolution!  .  .  . 

One  noble  earl  (Falmouth),  seems  to  think  he  has  destroyed 
it  [the  Sill] ,  when  he  pronounces,  again  and  again,  that  the 
members  chosen  under  it  will  be  delegates.  What  if  they  were 
delegates?  What  should  a  representative  be  but  the  delegate  of 
his  constituents?  .  .  .  The  giving  a  name  to  the  thing,  and 
crying  out,  Delegate!  Delegate!  proves  nothing;  for  it  only 
raises  the  question,  who  should  be  the  delegator  of  this  public 
trust — the  people,  or  the  borough-holders.  Another  noble  earl 
(Carnarvon),  professing  to  wish  well  to  the  great  unrepre¬ 
sented  towns,  complained  of  the  bill  on  their  behalf,  because, 
he  said,  the  first  thing  it  does  is,  to  close  up  the  access  which 
they  at  present  possess  to  Parliament,  by  the  purchase  of  seats 
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for  mercantile  men,  who  may  represent  the  different  trading 
interests  in  general.  Did  ever  mortal  man  contrive  a  subtlety 
so  absurd,  so  nonsensical  as  this?  What!  Is  it  better  for  Birm¬ 
ingham  to  subscribe  and  raise  £5,000  for  a  seat  at  Old  Sarum, 
than  to  have  the  right  of  openly  and  honestly  choosing  its  own 
representative,  and  sending  him  direct  to  Parliament?  Such 
horror  have  some  men  of  the  straight,  open  highway  of  the 
Constitution,  that  they  would,  rather  than  travel  upon  it,  sneak 
into  their  seats  by  the  dirty,  winding  byways  of  rotten  boroughs. 

But  the  noble  earl  behind  (Harrowby)  professed  much  kind¬ 
ness  for  the  great  towns — he  had  no  objection  to  give  Birming¬ 
ham,  Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  representatives  as  vacancies 
might  occur,  by  the  occasional  disfranchisement  of  boroughs  for 
crimes.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  fantastical  as  this  plan  of 
reform?  In  the  first  place,  these  great  towns  either  ought  to 
have  members,  or  they  ought  not.  If  they  ought,  why  hang  up 
the  possession  of  their  just  rights  upon  the  event  of  some  other 
place  committing  an  offence?  Am  I  not  to  have  my  right  till 
another  does  a  wrong?  .  .  . 

You  may  be  returned  for  the  place  [Knaresborough,  a  rotten 
borough],  but  it  is  at  your  peril  that  you  show  yourself  among 
the  inhabitants.  ...  I  arrived  too  late  for  the  chairing,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  assist  at  that  awful  solemnity.  Seeing  a  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  black  patch,  somewhere  about  the  size  of  a 
Sergeant’s  coif,  I  expressed  my  regret  at  his  apparent  ailment; 
he  said,  “It  is  for  a  blow  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  in  repre¬ 
senting  you  at  the  ceremony.”  Certainly  no  constituent  ever 
owed  more  to  his  representative  than  I  to  mine;  but  the  blow 
was  severe,  and  might  well  have  proved  fatal.  I  understand  this 
is  the  common  lot  of  the  members,  as  my  noble  friend  (the 
Earl  of  Tankerville) ,  who  once  sat  for  the  place,  I  believe 
knows ;  though  there  is  some  variety,  as  he  is  aware,  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  convenient  neighborhood  of  a  river  with  a 
rocky  channel  sometimes  suggesting  operations  of  another 
kind.  .  .  . 

You  are  the  highest  judicature  in  the  realm;  .  .  .  Then  be¬ 
ware  of  your  decision.  Rouse  not,  I  beseech  you,  a  peace-loving, 
but  a  resolute  people;  alienate  not  from  your  body  the  affec- 
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tions  of  a  whole  empire.  ...  I  pray  and  I  exhort  you  not  to 
reject  this  measure.  By  all  you  hold  most  dear — by  all  the  ties 
that  bind  every  one  of  us  to  our  common  order  and  our  com¬ 
mon  country,  I  solemnly  adjure  you — I  warn  you — I  implore 
you — yea,  on  my  bended  knees,  1  supplicate  you — Reject  not 
this  bill! 

87.  Ibid.  VIII,  287,  288.  [Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  Lords,  Oct. 

7,  1831.] 

What,  I  ask,  is  the  nature  of  our  Constitution?  It  consists 
of  three  estates,  not  opposing  or  counteracting  each  other,  but 
mutually  fitted  and  adjusted  to  each  other — the  one  estate  in¬ 
fluencing  the  other — the  Lords  influencing  the  Commons,  the 
Commons  the  Lords,  the  King  both  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
both  Lords  and  Commons  the  King.  What  has  been  the  result? 
That  we  have  obtained  a  Constitution  consisting  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  democracy,  so  combined 
and  blended  as  to  form  the  most  perfect  system  of  government 
ever  known  in  the  civilized  world.  .  .  .  What  is  the  object 
of  the  present  bill  ?  .  .  .  The  object  is,  to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  power  and  preponderance  to  one  estate — to  destroy  the  nice 
balance  now  existing,  and  in  this  respect  to  give  us  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution.  .  .  .  having  such  a  Constitution  as  we  possess— serv¬ 
ing  all  its  purposes  so  well,  will  you  risk  it  upon  an  untried 
experiment,  which  may  be  fatal,  and,  if  fatal,  utterly  irretriev¬ 
able? 

'88.  Ibid.  IX,  382.  [Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  Commons,  Friday, 
Dec.  16,  1831.] 

Half  the  logic  of  misgovernment  lies  in  this  one  sophistical 
djlemma: — If  the  people  are  turbulent,  they  are  unfit  for  lib¬ 
erty:  if  thjjy  are  quiet,  they  do  not  want  liberty.  I  allow,  that 
hasty  legislation  is  an  eyil.  I  allow  that  there  are  great  objec¬ 
tions  to  legislating  in  troubled  times.  But  reformers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  legislate  fast,  because  bigots  will  not  legislate  early. 
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Reformers  are  compelled  to  legislate  in  times  of  excitement,  be¬ 
cause  bigots  will  not  legislate  in  times  of  tranquillity.  If,  ten 
years  ago — nay,  if  only  two  years  ago,  there  had  been  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  men  who  understood  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  we  should  not  have  been  forced  to 
hurry  now. 


SUGGESTED  EXERCISES 

1.  From  the  evidence  in  this  study  write  as  complete  an 
account  as  you  can  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

2.  Describe  and  explain  as  fully  as  possible  the  attitude  and 
actions  of  the  King  throughout  the  struggle  for  parliamentary 
reform. 

3.  Analyze  the  principal  arguments  presented  in  the  debates 
for  and  against  reform  making  clear  the  strong  points  as  well 
as  the  fallacies. 

4.  Write  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  of  Part  I  of  the 
Sources  giving  full  footnote  references. 

5.  Summarize  the  events  of  Part  I  of  the  Sources  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  without  footnotes  and  write  a  detailed  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Part  II  giving  references. 

6.  Into  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  Parts  I  and  II  of  the 
Sources  weave  the  principal  arguments  as  given  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  debates.  Give  footnote  references  for  only  the  more 
important  points. 

7.  Write  a  summary  narrative  of  the  events  of  Parts  I  and  II 
of  the  Sources  without  giving  any  footnote  references. 

8.  Write  an  essay  showing  as  fully  as  you  can  the  significance 
of  this  great  reform  measure  in  English  history. 

9.  Make  out  ten  additional  questions  to  be  answered  from 
the  Sources. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  causes  were  given  as  responsible  for  the  universal 
agitation  in  the  latter  part  of  1830? 

2.  What  extravagant  claims  were  made  for  the  English  Par¬ 
liament  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington? 

3.  What  evidence  indicates  that  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
disagreed  with  Wellington? 

4.  Why  did  the  Duke’s  Government  resign  in  Nov.  1830? 

5.  With  what  attitude  of  mind  did  Earl  Grey  approach  the 
problem  of  parliamentary  reform? 

6.  What  indications  are  there  that,  if  parliamentary  reform 
could  not  be  secured  by  peaceful  means,  the  people  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  other  methods? 

7.  Was  Mr.  Crocker  right  when  he  claimed  that  the  entire 
agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  was  stirred  up  by  Earl  Grey 
and  his  associates?  Give  proof. 

8.  Among  those  who  considered  the  Reform  Bill  a  dangerous 
measure,  who  expressed  an  honest  doubt  of  his  own  judgment? 
Why  was  he  doubtful  of  his  own  opinion  of  the  bill? 

9.  In  what  respects  did  the  first  Reform  Bill  differ  from  the 
“Report”  of  the  committee  of  four? 

10.  When  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  what  factors 
favored  its  success? 

11.  What  factor  against  its  success  was  pointed  out  by 
“Orator”  Hunt?  Do  you  think  his  objection  a  valid  one?  Why? 

12.  Was  Mr.  Creevey  right  when  he  said  that  “Lord  Grey 
knew  not  one  syllable”  of  the  Reform  Bill  until  “it  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  all  ready,  cut  and  dry”  ?  Give  proof. 

13.  What  evidence  do  you  find  that  the  supporters  of  reform 
believed  the  proposed  measure  would  be  final  or  practically  so? 

j 
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14.  What  time-honored  institutions  did  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  consider  endangered  by  it? 

15.  What  did  the  King  fear  most  from  a  measure  for  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons? 

16.  Why  did  the  King  object  to  election  by  ballot? 

17.  Although  the  matter  was  not  under  discussion,  for  what 
did  the  King  express  an  even  greater  aversion  than  he  had  for 
election  by  ballot? 

18.  What  led  the  Cabinet  to  the  conclusion  in  April  1831, 
“that  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  present  House  of  Commons”  ? 

19.  How  did  the  King’s  attitude  towards  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  change  and  why? 

20.  Give  the  rallying  cry  of  the  reformers  in  the  elections  of 
1831  and  tell  why  it  was  used. 

21.  What  were  the  approximate  results  of  the  elections  of 
1831  ? 

22.  When  was  the  second  Reform  Bill  introduced  and  how 
did  it  differ  from  the  first  one? 

23.  Trace  the  second  Reform  Bill  through  the  Commons. 

24.  Trace  the  second  Reform  Bill  in  the  Lords. 

25.  How  was  the  final  action  of  the  Lords  on  the  second 
Reform  Bill  received  by  the  Commons? 

26.  How  was  the  final  action  of  the  Lords  on  the  second 
Reform  Bill  received  by  the  people? 

27.  What  was  the  next  move  planned  by  the  Cabinet  in 
October,  1831? 

28.  Before  taking  any  action,  what  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  some  agreement  with  the  Lords  and  with  what  result? 

29.  When  was  the  final  Reform  Bill  introduced  and  what 
were  the  principal  differences  between  it  and  the  former  ones? 
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30.  Why  were  changes  made  in  the  final  Reform  Bill,  and 
did  these  changes  produce  the  expected  results? 

31.  When  the  final  measure  was  introduced,  did  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  any  assurance  of  success  which  it  did  not  have  on  the 
previous  bills?  Give  proof. 

32.  Trace  the  final  Reform  Bill  through  the  Commons. 

w 

33.  Where  is  the  first  suggestion  that  the  House  of  LoPds 
might  oppose  reform? 

34.  Where  is  the  first  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  creating 
Peers  ? 

35.  When  did  the  Cabinet  decide  to  bring  to  the  King’s 
attention  the  possibility  of  creating  Peers  ? 

36.  How  did  the  King  regard  this  possibility,  and  what  an¬ 
swer  did  he  give  when,  at  his  request,  the  matter  was  submitted 
to  him  in  writing? 

37.  How  was  a  creation  of  Peers  regarded  in  the  Cabinet  at 
least  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  1832? 

38.  According  to  Lord  Grey’s  reply  to  the  King,  how  many 
Peers  would  it  be  necessary  to  create  in  order  to  insure  the 
passage  of  the  bill  ? 

39.  What  was  the  vote  on  the  second  reading  of  the  final 
Reform  Bill  in  the  Lords,  and  how  do  you  account  for  its  being 
carried  ? 

40.  When  the  Lords  went  into  committee  on  the  bill,  what 
action  was  taken  which  precipitated  a  crisis  ? 

41.  How  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  in  this  crisis 
explained  and  justified  before  the  House  of  Commons? 

42.  What  alternative  did  the  Cabinet  offer  to  the  King? 

43.  When  the  King’s  decision  became  known,  what  action 
was  taken  by  the  Commons? 

44.  Give  the  principal  steps  in  the  attempt  which  was  made  to 
form  a  new  Government. 
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45.  When  Lord  Grey’s  Cabinet  was  recalled,  why  was  it 
unsatisfied  with  the  assurance  that,  if  a  creation  of  Peers  should 
be  required,  “his  Majesty’s  sanction  to  the  measure,  under  cer¬ 
tain  and  reasonable  limitations,  will  not  be  wanting”  ? 

46.  What  argument  did  Lord  Grey  advance  to  prove  the 
justice  and  constitutionality  of  the  King’s  power  to  create 
Peers? 

47.  Who  gave  out  the  definite  information  that  the  King  had 
given  his  pledge  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers  to  carry 
the  bill? 

48.  What  connection  was  stated  as  existing  between  political 
unions  (organizations  of  workers  for  political  purposes)  and 
the  inadequate  parliamentary  representation  ? 

49.  List  the  arguments  presented  in  Parliament  in  favor  of 
reform. 

50.  List  the  arguments  presented  in  Parliament  against 
reform. 


